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Ingenuity, Vigor, Resourcefulness, Mark Today’s Efforts 
To Substitute, Salvage, Re-Use—Thus Meet Urgent Needs 


N THESE DAYS of unrelenting trans- 
portation problems, it becomes more 
gnd more evident that increased demands 
for far-flung war shipping may curtail 
til further our efforts to supply the 
latin American Republics with imports 
needed for their expanding industries. 
inthe face of this realization, and in uni- 
gn with this country’s gasoline and tire 
rationing, colicction of rubber scrap, old 
and oil, and pending collection of 
empty tin cans, it is gratifying to note 
the efforts being made in Brazil. 

That great Republic is today witness- 
ing similar publicity campaigns to re- 
strict the use of raw materials such as 
coal, gasoline, and gas and—particularly 
byindustrial enterprise—to salvage scrap 

| metal formerly discarded, and thus re- 
duce the immediate necessity for cer- 
tain imports. 

Brazilian industry is definitely becom- 
| ing “scrap conscious.” It is making all 
_ possible efforts not only to use as spar- 

ingly as possible those products which 
itmust obtain from the United States, 
but also to salvage, reclaim, and rebuild 
articles of metal, and, wherever possible, 
tosubstitute baser metal such as iron and 
steel, and even wood, for articles usually 
made of copper or brass. 


Role of Public Utilities 


Certain public-utility companies in 
Brazil have been carrying on many sal- 
yvage operations in an effort to reduce 
their need of scarce material. Foremost, 
if not first, among those companies is 
the Companhia de Carris, Luz e Forca 
to Rio de Janeiro, Limitada (Rio de 
Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Co.)— 
rly a pioneer in the field of reclaiming 
heretofore discarded materials, salvag- 
ing scrap metal and rubber, repairing 
worn-out parts of machinery, and sub- 
situting strategic metals by iron and 
wood, 

Intensive campaigns have been carried 
ut to economize on materials, to use 
tational instead of foreign materials 
Whenever possible, to reclaim, salvage, 
wt invent substitutes. For this purpose 
these public-utility companies have pro- 
Vided themselves with shop and manu- 
acturing facilities enabling them to uti- 
i Brazilian national products to the 
utmost, and thus, for the emergency, limit 
tir imports of foreign equipment and 
Materials to an absolute minimum. 
| They have also greatly reduced their 
| Necessity for imports of finished prod- 
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ucts, by substituting raw or semifinished 
materials of local fabrication. 

The number of comprehensive instal- 
lations that have been established for 
salvaging used equipment to the maxi- 
mum advantage is especially noteworthy. 
The reclamation shops and salvage yards 
are under expert supervision. Company 
engineers are encouraged to vie with 
each other in adding to the ever-increas- 
ing lists of “home-made” substitutes and 
salvage operations. 


Well-Equipped Salvage Shops 


The new Salvage shops, very well 
equipped, are in reality small manufac- 
turing plants where many items of equip- 
ment are manufactured in whole or in 
part from raw _ substitutes or semi- 
finished imported products. Modifica- 
tions have been introduced in gas plants 
which permit the use of increased 
amounts of low-grade coal to such an 
extent that requirements of imported 
coal for making gas have been reduced 
by about 7,500 tons per year, and a sav- 
ing of 1,000 additional tons yearly has 
been made by a further reduction in the 
consumption of gas oil. 

In the public lighting system, tubular 
steel poles formerly imported are being 
substituted by reinforced concrete poles, 
using national reinforcing steel and ce- 
ment. This substitution has been in- 


Scrap-sorting department, Rio de Janeiro. 


tensified recently to the point where 
certain companies no longer expect to 
be in the market for imported tubular 
steel poles. 

Streetcar management is also con- 
tributing to the general effort by turning 
over scrap steel taken from car lines to 
local manufacturers for resmelting into 
new frogs and switches, thus avoiding 
the necessity of importing this equip- 
ment. Old rails, removed from tracks 
and no longer serviceable, are being used 
for light transmission line poles in rural 
zones; those too short for such use are 
being carefully salvaged and sorted for 
use, wherever possible, to replace struc- 
tural steel shapes in minor or temporary 
construction work. 

The supply stores of various associated 
companies are pooled whenever possible, 
so that minimum stock can be carried 
for the various organizations, thus 
minimizing surpluses, giving maximum 
use flexibility, and insuring that any 
unnecessary surplus that may be avail- 
able in one organization is readily 
available for another. 


Conserving Lead and Tin 


Efforts to save lead consist of the 
establishment of a lead-refining crucible 
where all scrap lead, formerly usable only 
for solder and other similar work, is 
now refined to a standard corresponding 
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to virgin lead, making this material 
available for telephone and electrical 
cable sheathing, thereby reducing import 
requirements. Special sheath-stripping 
machines have been devised so that the 
lead sheaths of old electrical and tele- 
phone cables can be stripped mechani- 
cally; the lead salvaged is being used for 
sheathing new cables without further 
treatment and consequent loss of re- 
melting and refining. 

In connection with tin—an indispens- 
able component of solder, which is one 
of the basic requirements of the elec- 
trical, telephone, and streetcar enter- 
prises—tin conservation is_ especially 
stressed. The Rio de Janeiro Tramway, 
Light & Power Co. has made careful 
studies and tests of the solder require- 
ments for each class of work, with the 
result that a reduction of from 10 per- 
cent to 15 percent in the quantity of 
tin required in the solder has been 
achieved. In addition, bits and pieces 
of salvaged wire, armature, and field 
coils, etc., having soldered connections, 
are now clipped off and the solder re- 
claimed in a special furnace with a 
consequent further saving of tin. 


Salvaging and Re-Using Steel 


Considerable attention has also been 
given to saving, salvaging, and re-use of 
steel—since approximately 85 percent of 
Brazil’s requirements have had to be im- 
ported. Steel crossarms on electric-light 
and telephone poles are being replaced by 
wood. In the city of Rio de Janeiro 
alone this substitution will result in re- 
ducing imports of steel angles by about 
230 tons per year, and will secure a fur- 
ther economy of some 614 tons per year 
in zinc import requirements for galvan- 
izing. 

Ingenious Operations in Rio 

Among the various specific operations 


developed on a large scale by the Rio de 
Janeiro Tramway, Light & Power Co. to 





Cotton and rubber powder separated from 
old tire. 





Steel wire salvaged from old tire bead. 
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Old axle on welding machine. 


effect savings by salvaging and making 
use of material which was formerly dis- 
carded as junk, the following are typi- 
cal examples: 

1. A certain lathe tool was formerly 
manufactured entirely from HSS tool 
steel. By using an ordinary carbon steel 
for the stock of this tcol and using the 
high-grade steel only for the actual cut- 
ting edge, some 3112 kilograms of high- 
grade tool steel are saved each year on 
this particular tool. Similar composite 
tools are being made fcr many other 
products. 

2. Four washers are stamped out of a 
small, mild steel clip used in reinforcing 
cast-iron brake shoes. Formerly no 
washers were stamped out. The skele- 
ton clip resulting after stamping out the 
washers is equally serviceable and saves 
about one-half ton cf new steel plate per 
year. 

3. Used cast-iron brake shoes were 
formerly thrown into the foundry for re- 
smelting into new shoes, and a new bar 
was provided therefor. By breaking off 
the old cast iron, the bar is now salvaged 
and a saving of about 132 tons of new 
bar steel per year is effected. 

4. Worn-out streetcar pinions were 
formerly sold as useless scrap. By turn- 
ing off the teeth, and a forging opera- 
tion, the finished ring required in the 
housing of rcller bearings on street cars 
is developed. These rings were formerly 
forged from broken axles—which axle 
steel is now used in other more useful 
ways. 

5. The punched ovals from crossarm 
slot punchings were formerly scrapped. 
These punchings are now forged and 
punched to make the beveled washers 
needed for transmission-line towers. 
These washers were formerly made from 
special beveled bars. A saving is effect- 
ed of a little over 2 tons of imported steel 
per year. 


Clamps From Meter Boxes 


6. Circular pieces cut out of meter box 
covers for the face of the meters were 
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formerly scrapped. These pieces are now 
stamped into little clamps used on gop, 


struction of office furniture, saving aboy 


one-half ton of steel per year. 

7. From the pieces remaining after 
clamps have been stamped from the giy. 
cular pieces of meter box covers, q total 





of nine washers are produced, corte. | 
sponding to a further quarter ton of Stee] | 


per year. 
8. The ends of tie rods for streetcgy 
tracks are now threaded only little more 


than one-half the length of former | — 


threads. While this does not mean any 
direct saving of material, it results in g 
tremendous saving in wear of importeg 
dies used for threading. 

9. Eye bolts used for fastening two iroy 
pieces with wire between them have been 
reduced in length, with a material Saving 
of about One-quarter ton per year, ply 
a much more important saving in dies for 
threading. 

10. Armature coils of streetcar meters 
were formerly sold as Scrap copper when 
they were burned out. A special gojy. 
tion has now been developed which com. 
pletely dissolves the old insulating mp.- 
terials leaving the wire new and bright. 
The ends are then butt-welded, the wire 
is run through a straightening machine 
reinsulated, and rewound into coils 
which are in every way as serviceable as 
the originals. (See illustrations.) 

11. The blanks punched out in mak. 
ing washers were formerly scrapped 
These blanks together with surplus stocks | 
of copper strip are now stamped int 
smaller-size washers, leaving only mi- 
nute pieces as scrap, thus saving about 
9 tons of new copper per year. 

12. A change in the method of manv.- 
facturing a phosphor bronze spring for 
streetcar controllers makes it possible to 
obtain nine spring leaves from a blank 
formerly yielding only seven. About 50 
kilograms of phosphor bronze are thus 
salvaged per year. 

13. A new methcd of stamping con- 
troller fingers from copper bar stock, 
wherein the shank of the finger is left 
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oils wide so that, when the finger is worn 

leas out, the shank is usable for a controller 
contact segment, results in a saving of 

nak- | about three-quarters of a ton of special 

ped, | copper bar per year. 

ck: . ; ’ 

es Efficient Retreading Plant 

mi- 


bout} 14. An elaborate and efficient re- 
| treading plant is in operation for sal- 
anu- | yaging bus and automobile tires, and 
gy for about 40,000 miles per tire are obtained 
eto thereby. When the tire is finally 
jlank scrapped, the surface rubber is ground off 
ut 50 and used in making insulating and si- 
thus lencing pads for streetcar trucks. The 
residual carcass is then dissolved in a spe- 
con- ¢ial solution from which clean sponge 
stock, rubber is salvaged for use in many manu- 
s left facturing operations. In addition, the 
steel wire from the remainder is Sal- 
vaged and straightened. This wire is very 
high-grade and has been found entirely 
suitable for armature binding and the 
manufacture of many small springs re- 
~ quired for varicus purposes. A saving 
* ofmore than 2 tons of steel binding and 
» piano wire per year is effected. (See 
™ illustrations, for steps in salvaging old 
tires.) 
' 15. From old valves of inner tubes of 
> busses and automobiles, five small copper 
S washers are reclaimed, and a plug con- 








tact formerly manufactured from hard- 
tolled imported brass is salvaged for 
streetcar operation. 

16. Small galvanized pails are con- 
structed entirely from small bits of sheet 
rap and rods. More than 800 of these 
pails were formerly imported per year. 


Wheelbarrows From Scrap 


17. Steel wheelbarrows are made en- 
| tirely from bits of scrap, except the han- 
dies. The wheel tire is cut by acetylene 
ftom old 14-inch gas pipe. The disk and 

are made from scrap sheet acquired 
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from various sources. Later models of 
this wheelbarrow’ are equipped with 
wooden handles, thus further reducing 
imports of steel tubing. 

18. Frames and feet for steel ward- 
robes or lockers have been developed in 
which imported angles are replaced by 
electrically welded reconditioned scrap 
strips, amounting to a saving of about 
four tons of steel per year. 

19. Tramway controller fingers are sal- 
vaged, and copper washers and rivet 
washers are made therefrom, saving 
about 400 kilograms of new sheet metal 
,per year. 

20. From worn-out commutator bars, 
copper nuts and washers are salvaged. 
These were formerly made from Duronze 
bar, brass bar, and brass sheet, of which 
some 600 kilograms are saved per year. 

21. A new method of fastening bars to 
trolley bows for street cars has been de- 
vised. By using old scrap sleeves, about 
1,100 kilograms of solder are saved per 
year, which represents about 330 kilo- 
grams of imported tin and 770 kilograms 
of imported lead. 

22. The teeth of old streetcar gears are 
removed by turning, the hubs are built 
up by electric welding, new rings are 
forged and welded on to the old centers, 
and new teeth are cut, thus forming new 
streetcar gears. This limits the importa- 
tion of standard bar steel required for 
forging the new rings. (See illustration.) 

23. Streetcar pinions are manufactured 
from new bar stock and, to a limited 
extent, old axle steel. This salvage op- 
eration means a tremendous amount of 
high-grade machine-tool work done in 
Brazil, thus eliminating the necessity of 
importing finished gears and pinions and 
decreasing the demand on the overtaxed 
manufacturing facilities for these prod- 
ucts in the United States. 

24. Streetcar axles are reclaimed by 
electric welding, and later built up and 
returned in such a way as to renew the 
life of the axle many times. (See illus- 
tration.) 


Utilizing Old Steel Poles 


25. Tubular steel poles for electrical 
distribution and telephone systems are 
repaired and salvaged, almost indefi- 
nitely, and irrespective of damages which 
might have occurred either from acci- 
dents or from rusting. Even old poles 
which become utterly unreclaimable as 
such are split and cut up into sleeves for 
splicing and reinforcing other poles. By 
this process, together with the introduc- 
tion of concrete poles mentioned above, 
the import requirement for new steel 
poles has been practically eliminated. 
(See illustrations.) 

26. Old scrap galvanized steel pole 
clamps are flattened out and converted 
into cable clamps for use by telephone 
companies. The labor involved in this 
operation is considerable, but over 1% 
tons of new steel and over '%4 ton of fuel 
tar are saved per year. 

27. Brass hooks and door handles for 
clothes lockers are substituted by scrap 
strip steel, resulting in a saving of over 
one-third ton of brass per year, with the 
expenditure of some extra local labor. 
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28. Square 3g-inch and #-inch nuts 
are salvaged from scrap pieces of steel 
sheared off the end of the legs of struc- 
tural angles used for high-tension dis- 
trihution-line cross arms. This process 
saves about 1% tons of new steel per 
year. 

29. The punched core from a 1-inch 
nut is flattened out and used to make 
a 1%-inch standard nut, with a saving 
of about 2% tons of new steel per year. 

30. A 3%-inch steel nut is obtained 
from the punched core of a 1l-inch nut 
and is used to replace a corresponding 
brass nut on gas cocks, thus saving more 
than 1 ton of high-grade brass rod per 
year. 

31. Washers are stamped from other- 
wise useless gusset connections of struts 
removed from old dismantled double- 
deck bus bodies. The washers salvaged 
in this manner represent a saving of 
about 114 tons of the new steel sheet. 


Washers From Gear Cases 


32. Worn-out gear cases of streetcar 
motors are used for making washers, 
thereby saving about 234 tons of new 
sheet metal per year. (See illustration.) 

33. Old carbide tins are flattened into 
strips from which radiator fins are 
punched. About 300 kilograms of tin 
plate are saved per year in this manner. 

34. Strips for banding wire on arma- 
tures of streetcar motors are salvaged 
from carbide tin, effecting a saving of 
about one-fourth ton of tin plate per 
year in this process. 

35. Old sheet-metal tubes of streetcar 
roller curtain springs are used in pro- 
ducing toothed binding strips for arma- 
tures of motors, saving about one-third 
ton of sheet plate per year. 

36. A little splicing clip has been de- 
veloped for splicing broken streetcar 
roller curtain springs. These curtain 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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ESIDENTS of the United States 
spent more as travelers and border 
visitors in Mexico during 1941 than in any 
other single country, with the exception 
of Canada. The reduction of travel over- 
seas, as a consequence of war in Asia and 
Europe and the subsequent extension of 
hostilities, accelerated American travel 
in Mexico. Both Canada and Mexico 
became increasingly desirable as travel 
areas because of their accessibility to the 
United States; this trend has not been 
maintained, however, through 1942. 


United States Travel in Mexico 


Travel by United States residents in 
Mexico during 1941 reached an all-time 
peak. An estimated total of $55,000,000 
was spent by 16,620,000 visitors (includ- 
ing “short-stay” border crossers, who 
may be statistically accounted for more 
than once, and “interior” travelers) from 
the United States in this neighboring 
Republic to the south. Expeditures for 
travel and visits of all kinds in Mexico 
by United States residents were exceeded 
only by such expenditures by United 
States visitors in Canada, estimated at 
$94,000,000 in 1941. 


$55,000,000 Goes To Mexico 


The $55,000,000 spent by United States 
residents for visits to, and travel in, Mex- 
ico last year formed a substantial credit 
item in Mexico’s balance of international 
payments with the world—a sum exceed- 
ing an estimated total of $48,000,000 
spent in 1941 by travelers from the United 
States to the combined areas of the 
Caribbean, Central and South America. 

While United States travelers were 
spending a record total in Mexico, resi- 
dents of that country visited the United 
States in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore, and their estimated travel expendi- 
tures here reached a new peak of more 
than $16,000,000—leaving Mexico a 
travel-account credit balance of more 
than $38,000,000 in its balance of inter- 
national payments with the United 
States. 

Expenditures for travel and border vis- 
its in Mexico by United States residents 
increased more than 27 percent, and 
Mexican travel expenditures of all kinds 
in the United States rose 21 percent over 
1940. In recent years, border crossers 
and travelers of all types from the United 
States have accounted for more than 98 
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By Haro.p Jones, Department of Commerce 


percent of the number of persons, and 
for the same proportion of total expendi- 
tures, in all foreign travel to Mexico. 


Two Main Types of Travelers 


United States-Mexican travel falls into 
two main categories for each country as 
related to the other. (See table 1, at top 
of p. 8.) There are the so-called short- 
stay border crossers and the travelers 
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Courtesy Modern Mexico 


Numerous tourists travel by air from Mexico's impressive cities to distant regions of the | 
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who make longer trips to interior points. 
Tourists, as such, are included in both 
categories. 

Border-crossers are individuals regj. 
dent of one country crossing the interna. 





tional boundary for a stay of a day or less | 


in the immediate vicinity of the border of 
the other country. Many border-crogs. 
ers may go across the line several times 
in a day, month, or year, and are thus 
Statistically accounted for more than 
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once. Residents of one country may 
cross the border daily for work in the 
other, or periodically to visit relatives or 
make business calls. But among the 
porder-crossers will be numerous individ- 
vals who come from distant points for a 
single visit to one of the cities situated 
just across the boundary in the other 
country. 

Interior travelers are persons who re- 
main in the country visited for more than 
a day or travel into the interior for a dis- 
tance of 50 miles or more. Travel of this 
type by residents of a foreign country ne- 
cessitates a tourist permit from Mexican 
authorities. 

Border travel between the two coun- 
tries should be sharply distinguished from 
interior travel whenever possible. Border 
travel accounted for 69 percent of all ex- 
penditures (interior and border com- 
bined) made by United States residents 
visiting Mexico last year and 74 percent 
of all expenditures made by Mexican res- 
jdents visiting the United States. The 
several phases of this border travel, some 
unique to particular areas, are quite dif- 
ferent from those making up the United 
States-Canadian border travel, or traffic 
as it is sometimes called. 

Border crossers are far more numerous 
and the source of greater aggregate ex- 
penditures than travelers into the inte- 
rior of each country. (See table 1, at 
top of p. 8.) 

In 1941, nearly $38,000,000 was spent 
in Mexico by over 16,000,000 border cross- 
as from the United States, compared 
with more than $12,000,000 spent in the 
United States by over 8,000,000 border 
crossers from Mexico. (The nature of 
this border traffic is briefly discussed 
later, in connection with table 3.) 

In the same period, expenditures of 
more than $17,000,000 were made by ap- 
proximately 328,000 United States 


travelers to the interior of Mexico, and 
more than $4,000,000 was expended by 





Courtesy Modern Mexico 
Picturesque garments excite the interest of 
tourists from “north of the border.” 
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Courtesy Modern Mexico 


Cordoba’s main plaza, seen from balcony of modern tourist hotel. 


residents of Mexico as interior travelers 
in the United States. Expenditures for 
all classes of border and interior travel 
in each country showed increases in 1941 
over 1940. 


Automobile Travel Up 507 


Motoring is the most popular form of 
travel from the United States to the in- 
terior of Mexico. In 1941, this form of 
interior travel resulted in expenditures 
of almost $10,000,000 by 281,000 motor- 
ists, or 58 percent of United States ex- 
penditures for all forms of interior travel 
in Mexico. It represented a gain of 
more than 50 percent over expenditures 
of the same class of travelers in 1940. 

Automobile travel to the interior of 
Mexico by American tourists grew to 
noticeable proportions with the opening 
of the first section of the modern Pan 
American Highway from Laredo, Tex., to 
Monterrey, Mexico, in 1929. Through 
motor travel to Mexico City, which has 
increased enormously in the last 5 years, 
became possible with the improvement of 
the route south of Monterrey, the work 
being completed just prior to the formal 
opening of the Highway in July 1936. 
As this 770-mile highway became more 
traveled, better hotel, automobile-court, 
and service-station facilities were de- 
veloped by the Mexicans, with encour- 
agement from their Government, making 
automobile travel via this route even 
more attractive. 

The General Bureau of Statistics of 
Mexico reports 2,730 “tourist”? automo- 
biles (those bound for the interior) en- 
tering the country from Laredo, Tex., in 
1923, compared with 8,690 in 1933 and 
30,070 in 1937. During 1941, more than 
42,000 United States-registered cars 
motored at least as far as Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

Hunting and fishing furnish the prin- 
cipal incentives for other motor travel 





into the interior of Mexico from other 
border points. 

Train travel was the next most popu- 
lar means of United States residents 
visiting interior points in Mexico in 
1941—expenditures for train travelers to 
the interior, over $4,000,000, accounting 
for 25 percent of all interior travel ex- 
penditures. 

Air travel between the United States 
and Mexico, showing more than a 36 per- 
cent increase in 1941 as compared with 
1940, has grown rapidly since the first 
commercial passenger service between 
Brownsville, Tex., and Mexico City was 
opened in 1929, followed by inauguration 
of similar service along the Mexican west 
coast between Los Angeles and Mexico 
City in 1934. 

Last year nearly 12,000 passengers 
flew along these two routes from the 
United: States to Mexico City, and about 
40 percent of these passengers continued 
travel by air southward to Central Amer- 
ica mainly to the Panama Canal Zone. 
About $1,800,000 is estimated to have 
been spent by all air travelers in Mexico, 
a sum greatly exceeding expenditures by 
visitors reaching the country by ocean 
vessels. Air travel accounted for about 
11 percent of all expenditures for United 
States interior travel in Mexico. 

Travel to Mexico City and nearby 
points, a mecca for American tourists, 
attracted larger numbers of United 
States travelers than ever before. More 
than 130,000 persons from the United 
States arrived at Mexico City, by various 
modes of travel, to spend around $12,- 
000,000 during their entire sojourn in the 
country—a gain of approximately 30 per- 
cent in 1941 over 1940. 

By far the most numerous among visi- 
tors from the United States to Mexico 
City were motorists driving into Mexico 
along the Pan-American Highway 
through the Texas border towns of La- 
redo and Hidalgo. An estimated 30,000 
United States-registered private Cars, 
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TABLE 1.—Number of Persons Engaged in, and Estimated Expenditures for, Principal Types of Border and Interior Travel Between 


United States and Mexico, 1940 and 1941 


{Numbers and expenditures in thousands] 





United States residents traveling in Mexico 











Mexican residents traveling in United States 


ht, 
Ratio of Mexican 
expenditures to 
United States ex- 





a 1940 (revised) 1941 Percent 1940 (revised) 1941 Percent penditures 
lype of travel te ae A AS A eee aS increase |. increase “ 
of expend- ofexpend- ae a 
ena | wenena.| itures, a a ‘ynand.| tures, 
Number — Number | — 1941 | Number a nd Number —_ nd 1941 1940 1941 
: © | over 1940 eae res | over 1940 
Automobile 9,456 | $31, 589 11,399 | $41,016 29.8 3, 548 $8, 269 3, 950 $9, 766 18.1 26.2 | 2.8 
Border o-s---- 9,263 | 25,204) 11,118 | 31,132 23.5] 3,326 6, 453 3, 685 7, 402 14.7 25.6 | 2B.8 
Interior - - ; | 193 | 6, 385 | 281 9, 884 | 54.8 | 222 1,816 265 2, 364 30. 2 28. 4 29 
Railway --- 69 3, 865 | 101 4, 448 | 15.1 6 430 9 598 39.1 11.1 | ‘i IR4 
Border_. 44 | 71 | 73 119| 67.6 3 6 h 11 83.3 8.5) (aes 
Interior. ___- 25 3, 794 | 28 | 4,329 | 14.1 3 424 { 587 38. 4 11.2 | 13.6 
Passenger bus 184 | 429 263 | 672| 56.6 188 703 201 892 26.9 163.9] 1997 
Border 182 | 364 | 259 | 518 | 42.3 181 408 189 | 425 4.2 112.1 | 82.0 
Interior ptetdieanaic’ 2 65 | 4 | 154 | 136.9 7 295 12 167 58.3 453.8 303.9 
Airplane, ocean vessel_...._.__.-..-.----------- 12| 1,90] = 15] 2,604] 37.3 2 434 3 828 90.8 22.41 314 
Interior___-__.- ; 12} 1,940 | 15| 2,664 37.3 2 434 3 28 90.8 22.4) 314 
River ferry, other vehicle | 833] 7] 102] 1,119] 220 469 382 14 166 22.0 1.7) ang 
Border 833 | 917 1,021 | 1,119 22.0 | 469 82 574 166 22. 0 41.7 | “4s 
Pedestrian. 3,255 | 4,329 3,821 | 5,097 | 17.7 3, 470 3, 331 4, 067 3, 895 16.9 76.9! Ba 
Border 3, 255 4, 329 3, 821 5, 097 17.7 3, 470 3, 331 4, 067 3, 895 16.9 76.9 “4 
Total 13,809 | 43,069 16,620| 55,016 27.7 7,683 | 13, 549 8, 804 16, 445 1.4 31.5 “0.9 
Border 13,577 | 30,885 | 16,202 | 37,985 23.0 7,449 | 10, 580 8,520 | 12,199 15.3 34.3 “32.1 
Interior _- 232 12, 184 | 328 | 17,031 39.8 1 234 2, 969 284 4, 246 43.0 24.4 24.9 
| | 





1 Includes some seasonal laborers, especially migratory agricultural workers and members of their families, whose expenditure of funds brought into the United States would be 


comparatively low. 


Source: Data for number of travelers, from Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, and from Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice. 


Expenditures 


estimated by International Economics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from travel questionnaire returns and information furnished by American Foreign Service 


officers. 


carrying approximately 95,000 people, 
motored to Mexico City in 1941, account- 
ing for nearly $7,000,000 of all travel 
funds spent in Mexico during that period. 


Tourists are from United States 


About 18,000 United States visitors 
reached Mexico City by train last year. 
acccunting for around $3,000,000 travel 
dollars spent in the country. Almost 
half of all train travelers enter Mexico 
from Laredo, Tex., over the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad, and the remainder enter 
from El Paso, Tex., and Nogales, Ariz., 
the latter route leading down the west 
coast of Mexico via Mazatlan over the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 


As for interior travel in general: more 
than 97 percent of travelers in Mexico, 
classified by the Mexican Government as 
“tourists” (based on travel cards issued) , 
in the past few years have come from the 
United States, as shown in table 2 on 
page 19. 

The data in table 2 indicate that more 
than a third of all United States residents 
traveling to interior points in Mexico 
were from Texas. California was sec- 
ond. and, surprisingly enough, the State 
with the third greatest representation of 
travel in Mexico was Illinois, followed by 
New York and Arizona. 

The distribution of visitors in Mexico 
from the United States, by State of 
origin, is further indicated by a private 


survey made of guest registrations be- 
tween October 1940 and September 1941, 
at the five principal hotels in greater 
Mexico City. Of a total of 44,269 reg- 
istered from the United States, 5,731 
were from Texas, 5,718 from California, 
5.292 from Illinois, and 4,856 from New 
York, being followed in numerical im- 
portance by registrants from Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin. 


Heavy Border States Travel 


Travel between the border States (es- 
pecially Texas and California) and 
Mexico is augmented because of propor- 


(Continued on. p. 19) 


TABLE 3.—Short-stay Border Crossings, and Estimated Expenditures, for All Types of Travelers at Principal Ports of Entry Between 


United States and Mexico, 1941 





United States-Mexican border points 





United States residents visiting in Mexico 


Number of Ratio to —- | Ratio to Number of | 

crossings (in total b sncadho 2 | total expen- | crossings (in | 

| thousands) number of dollars) | ditures thousands) 

| eee ee in “ies | 

Brownsville-Matamoros.__________-_- 570 3.5 | 1, 323 3. 5 269 | 
ee 402 | 2.5 915 2.4 184 
Laredo-Nuevo Laredo_-_....__........__-- : 1, 263 Ae 2, 663 | 7.0 1, 184 
2 i ee 4, 374 | 26.8 | 8, 853 23.3 2,118 
od 2, 278 14.0 6, 629 17.4 1, 856 
Calesico-Biexiesli___..................... 1, 792 | 11.0 2, 718 7.2 1, 033 
2). et Eee 3, 712 22.8 11, 648 30.7 419 
All other ports.............. 1, 901 11.7 3, 236 8.5 1, 457 
be Tale) Ae ae eee Sul 16, 292 100. 0 37, 985 100.0 8, 520 


Mexican residents visiting in United States 





Ratio of 
a = ie ee Mexican 
expenditures 
Ratio to —— Ratio to to United 
total pe ele | total expen- States 
number of dollars) ditures expenditures 
3.1 550 | 4.5 41.6 
2.2 390 | 3.2 42.6 
13.9 1,914 15.7 | 71.9 
24.9 2, 7C5 22. 2 | 30.6 
21.8 2, 497 20.5 | 37.7 
12.1 1, 544 12.6 56.8 
4.9 656 5.4 5.6 
17.1 1, 943 15.9 60.0 
100. 0 12. 199 100. 0 32.1 





Source: Data for number of travelers from Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, and Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice. 


Expenditures esti- 


mated by International Economics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, from travel questionnaire returns and information furnished by American Foreign Service 


officers. 
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ASEIN, which is a basic chemical 
product obtained from skimmed milk, 
appears destined to play an increasingly 
important role in the United States war 
effort, since it lends itself readily to a 
multitude of manufacturing processes. 
Products of every conceivable charac- 
ier, ranging from buttons to blankets and 
from dive-bomber parts to building ma- 
terials, many of which are normally made 
of products now on the scarce list, can 
be and are being fabricated from casein 
products. 


Casein’s Possibilities 


The United States War Production 
Board states that, of all the chemical 
materials it has studied, casein offers the 
best possibilities as a practical substitute 
material in many kinds of industry. 
Thousands of manufacturers can use the 
product, it is stated, since it cuts acroSs 
industrial lines in almost every field and 
can aid materially in relieving shortages 
of chemical substances that are required 
for the manufacture of war implements. 

While the United States is the world’s 
largest producer of casein, this country 
normally imports large quantities from 
Latin America, particularly Argentina. 


Argentina Leading Source 


Prior to World War I, most casein im- 
ported into the United States originated 
in France. Since that time, however, 
Argentina has been the leading source. 
Imvorts from that Republic have fluctu- 
ated widely during recent years, but the 
trend has generally been upward. In 
1936 receipts from Argentina amounted 
to 16,000,000 pounds, but in 1938 dropped 
toa low of 416,000 pounds. 

In 1939, however, the total rose again 
to 16,000,000 pounds and during the year 
following gained further to 22,000,000. In 
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these two latter periods Argentina sup- 
plied from one-third to one-half of our 
total casein requirements, the remainder 
coming largely from our large dairying 
States of Wisconsin, California, and New 
York. Import data for the full year of 
1941 are not available for publication, 
but during the first 9 months of that 
period receipts from Argentina amounted 
to 20,000,000 pounds, indicating that the 
trend is continuing upward. 


Relatively Simple Extraction 


Casein is a protein substance existing 
in collodial form in milk, and its extrac- 





Courtesy Modern Plastics Magazine. 


Buttons and buckles fabricated from casein 
rod stock, or molded from casein. 


tion is relatively simple. If necessary it 
could be made with improvised wooden 
equipment in small creameries—and, if 
all the skim milk that is now wasted or 
fed to pigs in the United States were 
devoted to casein manufacture, we could 
step our annual output up to 1,000,000,000 
pounds, it is estimated. 


(Continued on p. 31) 





Fiber from casein. In this apparatus, resembling a huge washing machine, chemicals are 
extracted from fiber for re-use. The fiber goes through several more processes before baling. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


There was no noticeable basic change 
in the economic situation of Argentina 


during June. The present difficulties, 
which include the loss of principal grain 
markets, acute shortage of freight bot- 
toms, mounting public debts, and rising 
prices, cannot easily be solved, since they 
are all effects of the war. Congress, 
which convened May 28, received several 
projects including the Financial and 
Economic Plan (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 27, p. 12) and an agrar- 
ian diversification project designed to 
edjust the present situation in general. 
There is no assurance, however, that the 
former will be sanctioned by Congress 
or that the agrarian project will prove 
practicable. 

Trade and industry continued to op- 
erate under adverse circumstances re- 
sulting from shipping restrictions; stocks 
of important materials are reported to be 
dwindling rapidly. Reflecting this situa- 
tion, employment and wage indexes in 
May showed a downward tendency for 
the first time, and price levels continued 
to rise. The general wholesale price in- 
dex for the first 5 months of 1942 was 
40 percent higher than for the relative 
period last year. Building construction 
showed a downward tendency. Check 
clearances were slightly lower in total 
value for June than for the preceding 
month. The money market was very 
liquid, but there was a preference evi- 
denced for short-term investment. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 
Drought persisted throughout June in 
the entire grain-growing region, with the 
exception of Entre Rios, seriously handi- 


capping the sowing of winter crops and 
the conditioning of grazing lands. The 
harvesting of the corn crop, however, is 
reported to have been carried out under 
satisfactory conditions. Winter ar- 
rived early this year, and the cold and 
frost have been the worst in a decade. 
The frost may have damaged little of 
the wheat sown in the north, but in the 
large western regions, the pampa, and 
where the ground has been too hard to 
plow, seeding has been unsatisfactory 
and the crop outlook in these regions is 
not promising. 

The acreage under wheat will be 
smaller than during the last 3 years, and 
the Government is trying to induce 
farmers to devote part of their land 
to other crops than wheat, corn, or lin- 
seed. While a gradual change may come 
about, it is generally believed that any 
considerable readjustment in the grain 
belt will be a slow process and that sev- 
eral years will pass before tangible re- 
sults are achieved. 

Total exports of grain and linseed in 
the first half of 1942 were about 20 per- 
cent lower in volume but somewhat 
higher in value than in the similar pe- 
riod of 1941. Exports of corn reached 
only 71,000 tons out of stocks ranging 
from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons. The 
State expects to make a profit on wheat, 
linseed, and sunflower-seed trading, but 
its losses from corn purchases have re- 
sulted in a large deficit. 

The Grain Board commenced buying 
the new corn crop on June 22, but pur- 
chases up to the end of the month were 
reported to be small. It is doubted that 
farmers will be able to sell half of their 
stocks, in view of the many conditions 
which must be met before the Grain 
Board will confirm purchases. 

Great Britain showed little interest in 
Argentine wheat during June, and the 
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principal outlets continue to be the South 
American countries and Spain, although 
there is an occasional cargo for Sweden, 
Very little business was done in old wheat 
most of which goes to Brazil. Local mar. 
kets were extremely narrow, without 
price fluctuation or business. The Goy. 
ernment appears to be disinclined to re. 
duce Grain Board prices, presumably be. 
cause it is believed the 1942-43 crop wij 
not equal those of recent years. It is 
reported that shipments to Spain wi 
continue under the old agreement and 
that negotiations for a further 100,009 
tons to be shipped later this year were 
under discussion. 

Most of the very small quantities of 
corn shipped during June went to Uru. 
guay in the form of inferior quality grain 
for fuel purposes. 

Linseed sales in June were small and 
even though the Grain Board reduced 
its prices by about 8 percent, the demand 
failed to increase. Purchases of small 
quantities were reported by Sweden and 
certain South American countries, Lin- 
seed exports during June went chiefly to 
North America and the United Kingdom. 
The Grain Board still refused to sell the 
1941-42 crop. The Government is en- 
deavoring to arrange for the crushing of 
another 100,000 tons of linseed for oil, 

Linseed purchases for the United Na- 
tions are henceforth to be made by the 
United States, according to a reported 
agreement, and, as more than 85 percent 
of the total exports of this grain are 
usually taken up by this country and 
Great Britain, market tendencies will de- 
pend more or less exclusively on the 
quantities needed under such a buying 
agreement. 

Stocks of oats are low and all sales 
are apparently being made to the Argen- 
tine Army. Scarcity of oats has produced 
a sharp rise in the price of barley; the 
principal transactions are confined to the 
local market although a limited amount 
has been sold to Switzerland. 

Small quantities of sunflower-seed oil 
were reportedly shipped to Chile in June, 
As the seed crop is large and local ex- 
porters will be unable to crush more than 
about 250,000 tons, it is believed that 
large quantities may be left over inas- 
much as exports of sunflower seed are 
limited by high freight rates. 


CATTLE 


Severe frosts and drought have been 
detrimental to grazing lands throughout 
the country and livestock in certain sec- 
tions has had to be moved for better feed- 
ing. Cattle offerings in the market de- 
clined somewhat; prices for export-type 
animals were a little easier but were 
sharply lower for animals for local con- 
sumption, probably as a result of the 
Government export-tax plan. Prices in 
general for sheep showed a downward 
trend. In the hog market, arrivals were | 
the largest on record and prices dropped | 
sharply from the preceding month. 
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The wool market continued dull. The 
rise in number of cattle slaughtered con- 
siderably increased trading in salt hides, 

well as in dry hides, chiefly for 
United States and British accounts. 

ports of tanned leather for the first 
half of 1942 showed an exceptional in- 
crease as compared with the same period 
in 1941, the bulk of this movement being 
in sole leather, chiefly for the United 


States. 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Argentina’s pressing supply problem 
received special attention during June, 
when the Minister of Agriculture in a 
press Statement pointed to the increas- 
ing difficulties of supplying the country 
with numerous items fundamentally re- 
quired for domestic consumption. The 
Minister stated that it was indispensable 
and urgent that he bring to the atten- 
tion of the entire population the im- 
perative necessity of establishing close 
cooperation with the Government in 
order to attain rigorous economy in the 
use and consumption of articles essen- 
tial to the life of the nation and which 
are becoming increasingly scarce. 

Although another substantial increase 
in the price level is evident in the Cen- 
tral Bank’s report for May 1942, it was 
remarked locally that the official in- 
dexes do not present an adequate picture 
of the price situation, since they do not 
include the fluctuations constantly oc- 
curring in many retail lines, the stocks 
of which are increasingly difficult to re- 
plenish. The general wholeSale price 
index for May 1942 (1926=100) reached 
187 as compared with 183.1 for the pre- 
vious month; 134.0 for May 1941; and 
an average of 145.1 for the year 1941. 
The nonagricultural group index for 
May 1942 was 215.6, against 210.9 for 
the preceding month; 150.0 for May 
1941, and an average of 163.8 for 1941. 
The agricultural group index, on the 
other hand, was 82.5 as compared with 
81.7 in April, 75.5 in May 1941, and an 
average of 76.4 for the year 1941. 

Employment and wage indexes regis- 
tered an expected downward tendency 
during May. On the basis of 100 for 
1937, employment was 124.1 as compared 
with 124.6 for the preceding month. 
Wages paid dropped to 133.7 from 136.8 
for April. 

Total liabilities in bankruptcy cases 
and out-of-court settlements in June 
1942, decreased from the totals of the 
previous month and June a year ago. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


There was further decline in the vol- 
ume of total Argentine exports during 
June, but their value continued to rise. 
Volume was 4 percent under the corre- 
sponding total of the previous month, 
whereas value was 14.6 percent higher. 

For the first 5 months of 1942 import 
and export volume showed the lowest 
tonnages in the last 10 years. Value of 
both imports and exports were, however, 
considerably higher than a year ago. 

The principal volume losses in imports 
during the 5-month period of 1942, com- 
pared with the first half of 1941, were 
registered in fuel and lubricants (18 per- 
cent), foodstuffs (22.1 percent), paper 
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and manufactures (31.2 percent), iron 
and similar products (24.6 percent), and 
cement and similar products (12.3 per- 
cent). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aviation Material: Exports Pro- 
hibited.—Exportation of airplanes, spare 
parts for same, shop machinery, and in- 
stallation employed in the maintenance 
and repair of planes, has been prohibited 
by an Executive decree, dated May 13, 
and published in the Boletin Oficial of 
May 29, 1942. An exception to this pro- 
hibition is made in the case of planes 
and spare parts used in the regular 
service of authorized airlines. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts.—The receipts of the 
privately owned railways for the period 
from July 1941 through March 1942 
showed a gain of 11.8 percent in com- 
parison with the corresponding period 
of 1940-41. This improvement occurred, 
however, during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year, the figures for the third 
quarter being approximately the same 
as in 1941. In spite of every economy, 
the cost of maintenance and operation 
has risen appreciably in comparison with 
the pre-war years. 

Air-Navigation Agreement With 
Chile—An agreement to regulate air 
navigation between Argentina and Chile 
was signed by the two countries on May 8. 
Under this agreement, each country 
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grants free passage over its territory in 
times of peace to private planes of the 
other country. Tourist and sports planes 
require no previous authorization. Each 
country may prohibit permanently aerial 
navigation over certain zones of its ter- 
ritory, provided no preferential treat- 
ment be accorded one country as against 
another. In future air-transport con- 
cessions, each country can place one of 
its own observers on planes. 

Private Flying Stimulated.—Develop- 
ment of private flying in Argentina will 
henceforth be encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment through the new organization, 
Asociaci6n Aeronautica Argentina, a 
semiofficial entity composed of civil fly- 
ing clubs and other similar aviation 
groups. The Government will bear half 
the flying cost based on actual hours 
flown, and will also pay the instructors’ 
salaries. The clubs are to pay for the 
maintenance and repair of their planes. 

A national aeronautics school was in- 
augurated on June 9. Theoretical in- 
struction courses and flying lessons are 
given. Experience gained at C. A. A. 
training centers in the United States is 
being used for a standardized instructors’ 
training course. 

New Weather Service.—The Argentine 
Weather Bureau announced on July 8 
that a service of upper-air weather ob- 
servations would be organized, using the 
services of the planes and pilots of the 
Army Air Corps. 

Motor Traffic Facing Grave Difficul- 
ties —Curtailed deliveries of gasoline and 
kerosene to stations have brought forth 














(From “Canada,” by John MacCormac. 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


| 
| 
[Fourteenth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
| Canada Excellently Equipped for “New-Age Industries” 


Canada possesses 16 percent of the world’s coal reserves, and her iron deposits are 
extensive and widely distributed. But she imports 50 percent of the coal she consumes, 
and since 1923 no iron ore has been mined in Canada. The trouble with coal is that 
it is in the wrong places, and the trouble with iron is that it is too low-grade to 
compete with higher-grade iron from the United States . . . 

The unavailability of Canada’s coal and iron resources was a serious, almost a fatal, 
handicap to her industrialization in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
the age of steam and iron. But it is not so today. The malicious spirit which stole 
in to Canada’s cradling and tossed the gifts her fairy godmother had left her into 
places where she could not easily use them could not have foreseen the age of 
electricity, of plastics and alloys, which is now dawning. 

For that age Canada is excellently equipped, because next door to one of the world’s 
most important deposits of nonferrous metals she has water-power resources so exten- 
sive that, although Canadians are the second largest users of hydroelectric power, the 
energy available is only 19 percent developed. 

Canada’s waterpower is widely distributed, it is cheap to develop, and, most for- 
tunately, Ontario and Quebec, which have no coal, have most water power. 
pulp and paper and the mining industries of the “Canadian Shield” use it extensively, 
and 78 percent of all Canadian manufacturing plants are now electrified. 

It so happens that just those nonferrous metals, artificial abrasives, and chemicals 
such as fertilizers, acids, and sodium compounds which Canada produces in abundance 
can best use water power for their manufacture. 

Publisher: The Viking Press, New York City.) 
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protests from the principal organiza- 
tions of owners and drivers of motorized 
transport lines in Argentina. They point 
out the difficulties caused them through 
restricted gasoline supplies and suggest 
that sacrifices should be demanded of 
private motorists rather than of those 
employed in public service. 

The Y. P. F. (Government-owned pet- 
roleum company) and the Municipality 
of Buenos Aires on July 14 announced 
that measures have been taken to alle- 
viate the kerosene shortage and to avoid 
profiteering. 

It is reported that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has asked that special 
special provisions be considered for mem- 
bers of the foreign diplomatic corps, with 
the suggestion that one or two Y. P. F. 
gasoline stations be set aside to supply 
their needs. 

A taxi strike in Buenos Aires, which 
lasted from June 1 to June 18, was called 
as a protest against a fuel and rubber 
conservation plan. whereby the circu- 
lating of taxis would be prohibited and 
they would be required to park in certain 
places when without passengers. The 
taxis finally agreed to abide by the regu- 
lations, but the vehicles are circulating 
just as before with the exception of one 
street, where the parking rules are 
obeyed. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Nuts, Oil of Geranium: Export 
Duties Increased—The Belgian Congo 
official valuation for palm nuts, on which 
the 3-percent ad valorem export duty 
applies, has been increased from 110 
francs to 120 francs per 100 kilograms, 
and the base valuation for the 6-percent 
export duty on oil of geranium has been 
increased from 1,130 francs to 1,590 
francs per kilogram, by ordinance No. 
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Swiss Merchant Marine 


Switzerland now owns about 
50,000 tons of merchant shipping 
and still needs more ships. An old 
8,000-ton steamer which might 
have cost between 500,000 and 
800,000 Swiss francs before the war 
sold recently at 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 Swiss francs. 

M. Jaquet, Director of the Swiss 
Shipping Co., urges that Switzer- 
land should have, even after the 
war, a merchant marine of its own. 
Its size would depend upon the 
volume of Switzerland’s oversea 
imports. Twenty-five ships with 
an aggregate tonnage of 200,000 
would, it is said, be sufficient for 
the country’s needs. 

A large number of Swiss sailors 
are already serving on Swiss ships. 
On some of these as much as 50 
percent of the personnel are 
Swiss—a truly remarkable feat for 
a mountainous, landlocked nation. 
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Don't Let That Shadow Touch Them 


$y WAR BONDS 


109/Fin.-Dou. of April 10, effective from 
April 1, 1942, and published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif de Congo Belge of 
April 25, 1942. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The shortage of imported materials 
and lack of shipping space became more 
pronounced in July. So critical was the 
gasoline shortage that all private auto- 
mobiles were ordered off the streets. 
Because of the lack of fuel oil, the 
cement plant in Rio de Janeiro was forced 
to cease production on July 11. Further, 
the coal shortage was responsible for 
consideration of a measure to ration il- 
luminating gas in Rio de Janeiro. To 
meet the gasoline deficiency, plans are 
being developed for the conversion of 
10,000 commercial motor vehicles into 
gasogene propelled apparatus. 

The decrease in traffic brought a gen- 
eral sales decline and caused unemploy- 
ment in all lines depending upon the 
trade supported by motor-vehicle trans- 
portation. A strong demand for mer- 
chandise accompanied rising prices in 
foodstuffs and other consumers’ goods, 
although, because of inadequate supplies 
of imported and some domestic merchan- 
dise, the trade movement was slower. 

In foreign trade, exports continued to 
exceed imports, shipping becoming in- 
creasingly difficult with rises in war-risk 
insurance up to 20 percent and in freight 
rates of 35 percent. 

The Government made a further effort 
to free Brazil of its dependence upon jute 
imports from India, necessary for its 
coffee bags, by decreeing the compul- 
sory use of 25 percent of Brazilian fibers 
by jute spinning and weaving mills. This 
measure should stimulate the exploita- 
tion of the native fibers found in such 
abundance in northeastern Brazil. 

The Government also prohibited the 
export of aircraft and aircraft parts or 
accessories. 
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Another decree provided for the estab. 
lishment of a bank to make loans to ryb. 
ber planters for the purchase of mg. 
chinery, development of transportation 
and for sanitation and colonization. ' 


COFFEE 


The coffee movement was discourag. 
ing, owing to the lack of shipping space¢ 
and the poor export trade. Exports ip 
June were tess than half those of May 
and in July were falling still lower, Ep. 
tries into ports were kept small. 

Unusually cold weather during the first 
half of July caused severe frost damage 
aggravating the injury of an earlier frost 
on June 19. The first frost reduced Pg. 
rana’s present coffee crop 10 percent, 
killing 15 percent of the trees. The two 
frosts will result in a possible decrease of 


70 percent in Parana’s 1942-43 crop ang | 


in 2 substantial, although a much smaller, 
reduction of the Sao Paulo crop. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The stoppage of cement production be. 
cause of the exhaustion of fuel-oil stocks 
has prevented the continuance of cop. 
struction work on many buildings, and 
made imminent 
The cement plant at Rio de Janeiro suc. 
ceeded in borrowing 1,000 tons of fug 
oil from the Navy, which will permit op. 
eration during 10 days at 25 percent of 
normal. 

There is also a shortage of elevator 
equipment, and of iron and steel con- 
struction materials. Prices of all con- 
struction materials have increased, in- 
cluding even locally produced bricks and 
lumber. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Agreement with Canada Ap 
proved by President.—Brazil’s most- 
favored-nation trade agreement with 
Canada, signed on October 17, 1941, has 
been approved by the President of Brazil, 
according to decree law No. 4254 of April 
15, promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
April 17, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 


vember 22, 1941, for announcement of Bra- 
zilian trade agreement with Canada.] 


Regulations Restricting Use of Word 
“Silk” Modified.—The Brazilian regula- 
tions concerning the marking of “silk,” 
or compounds thereof, were amended by 
the provisions of decree-law No. 4265 of 
April 17, promulgated in the Diario Of- 
cial, May 28, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 
Although the marking requirements 
specified by decree No. 2630 of May 5, 
1938, remain in effect, the importer has 
been relieved of the burden of responsi- 
bility for the proper marking of yarns, 
fabrics, and manufactured articles made 
only from products and byproducts 0b- 
tained from cocoons of the silk worm. 

The original regulations were to have 
become effective on November 28, 1938, 
with respect to the markings of the prod- 


ucts, and firms were allowed until May, | 


1939, to comply with regulations relative 
to their commercial denominations; tht 
new decree-law, however, has established 
July 17, 1942, as the date from which ful 





further curtailment, | 
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compliance with the silk marking regula- 
tions will be required. 

{See COMMERCE Reports of July 9, 1938, for 
announcement of regulations restricting use 
of the word “silk.” ] 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Developments.—Plans have been 
approved for joining the Viacéo Ferrea 
Federal do Leste Brasileiro with the 
Estrada de Ferro Nazaré between Muri- 
tiba on the former and Santo Antonio 
de Jesus on the latter, via Cruz das Almas 
and Afonso Pena, according to British 
press reports. 

The proposed reequipment of the port 
of Iheus farther south reportedly is being 
opposed by proponents of a plan to join 
the Estrado de Ferro Nazaré with the 
railway already operating between Il- 
heus and Itapira. In support of the lat- 
ter proposal, it is said that spending of 
large sums on the reequipment of a port 
may not be justified once Bahia is ca- 
pable of handling all the export and 
import traffic of the State. 

The construction of 190 kilometers 
would be involved in joining the existing 
lines at Santo Antonio de Jesus and 
Itapira, but the municipality of Itabuna 
in the south would be brought into close 
contact with the capital and main port 
of the State (Bahia), and the munici- 
palities of Taperoa, Santarem, Camamu 
and Valenca would be developed. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


Lack of shipping to export sugar and 
molasses, upon which the economy of 
Barbados depends, has caused serious 
unemployment in the molasses industry. 
Thousands of persons concerned with the 
export of molasses, which requires sev- 
eral times the labor the production of 
sugar involves, are idle and cannot ob- 
tain employment elsewhere. 

There is a possibility that the Cana- 
dian Government will be asked to ar- 
range for the shipment of the molasses, 
normally sold to individual Canadian 
buyers, inasmuch as the bulk of the ex- 
portable product goes to Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

The fifth estimate of this year’s sugar 
crop is 109,050 tons, of which 19,190 tons 
is molasses. 

A shortage of fresh meat has developed 
as a result of restrictions imposed upon 
livestock slaughtering. Local production 
of food has been hampered by inadequate 
rains which have curtailed the supply of 
animal feeds as well as the planting of 
Sweetpotatoes planned to relieve the food 
shortages of the island. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Export Permits: New Additions to and 
Exemptions From the Regulations. —Ad- 
ditional articles, including (1) hogs, 
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cattle and horse hair, n. o. p.; other ani- 
mal hair, n. o. p.; raw and unmanufac- 
tured cotton; and (2) fruits, prepared or 
preserved, n. o. p., including jams, jellies, 
and marmalades; fruit juices, n. o. p.; 
vegetables, prepared or preServed, n. o. 
p.; vegetable juices; and honey, processed 
honey, and imitation of honey have been 
placed on the list of goods prohibited 
exportation from Canada to any destina- 
tion, except under permit from the Ex- 
port Permit Branch of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
effective July 16 and 23, 1942, respec- 
tively, by orders in Council of July 13 
and 21. 

It is stated that the addition of the 
hair items completes export control over 
cotton and hair products, since cotton 
manufactures and semimanufactures, 
long horse hair (tails and manes), cattle 
tail hair, hog bristles, and hair manufac- 
tures already require an export permit 
before shipment from Canada. Animal 
hair is now being used extensively in 
place of rubber for the production of a 
number of essential military and civilian 
articles, such as upholstered cushions, 
and it is therefore important that steps 
be taken to conserve existing stocks and 
to prevent undue quantities from leav- 
ing the country. 

The effect of the above canned fruits 
and vegetables order is to bring under 
export control certain commodities which 
formerly did not require an export permit 
when shipped to any part of the British 
Empire. They are: Fruits, prepared, in- 
cluding fruit pulp, in airtight metal con- 
tainers; vegetables, prepared, including 
baked beans and pork and beans, in air- 
tight metal containers; tomato juice and 
soups in airtight metal containers. 

Under the same authority, blanket 
permits were issued, effective July 16, 
covering shipments to the British Em- 
pire, Iceland, the Soviet Union, Switzer- 
land, and Japan, by the Canadian Red 
Cross Society of Red Cross supplies to 
prisoners of war, interned civilians, 
military forces, and distressed civilians 
of the United Nations. An appropriate 
blanket permit number is endorsed on 
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Argentine Airport Plans 
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: A new Advisory Commission on } 
} National Airports has been ap- j 
( pointed in Argentina and will col- ’ 
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laborate with the Ministries of 
Public Works and Interior con- 
cerning new airport projects, with 


} particular reference to the pro- 
( posed new Buenos Aires airport. ' 
} The new Cornmission will also draft 4 
> a basic law for construction of na- 4 
- tional airports. 

> The Presidente Rivadavia 
‘ (“Moron”) airport near Buenos 
. Aires which is used by Pan Ameri- 
r can planes will be enlarged and 
} improved. With the addition of 
> adjoining land, it is anticipated 
. that the field will eventually have a 
} 7,200-foot runway in the direction 
: 
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of prevailing winds, as well as two 
other runways of 5,900 and 5,250 
feet. Work is being started also on 
the hard-surfacing of one runway. 
Planned also are improvements 
in the customs facilities at the 
“Moron” field, which will eventually 
be made the main Buenos Aires 
airport for commercial planes, at 
least until such time as the pro- 
posed new airport is constructed. 
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the entry. These permits do not cover 
special items, such as rubber manufac- 
tures, motorcars or ambulances, and 
other strategic materials for which a 
separate permit will be required. 

Communication and power transmis- 
sion poles of red cedar were exempt from 
the requirements of an export permit 
when shipped to any part of the British 
Empire or to the United States by order 
dated July 8 and effective July 10. Thus 
shipments to the United States of the 
above mentioned wood products were 
subject to export permits only from June 
26 to July 10, 1942. 

Important Control on British Colum- 
bia Lumber Exports.—The Canadian 
Timber Controller has sent instructions 
to the coastal lumber mills of the prov- 
ince of British Columbia directing the 
allocation of 75 percent of their pro- 
duction to fill Canadian, United King- 
dom, and British Dominion require- 
ments, according to information re- 
ceived through official channels. No 
shipment of British Columbia lumber 
may be made to other points, including 
the United States, unless written per- 
mission is obtained from the Assistant 
Timber Controller for British Colum- 
bia, and, effective from July 6, 1942, 
permits are not to be granted until 75 
percent of production has first been 
allocated as above stated. 

It is understood that approval will be 
granted freely for shipments of types 
of lumber not needed to fill Canadian 
and British requirements. 

Freezing of Mine Tonnage Ordered to 
Facilitate Production of Strategic 
Metals—To conserve machinery and 
other mine supplies, and to assure the 
production of war metals, the opening 
of new mines or the extension of exist- 
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ing mines has been prohibited, except 
by permit from the Metals Controller. 
The new order provides that, except 
by permit, no person may remove, ex- 
tract, dig, or dredge from any mine in 
his control a greater tonnage of ore than 
the average monthly tonnage removed 
during the 4 months ending April 30, 
1942. Except by permit, no person may 
operate any metal mine or carry on any 
development work in the mine, unless 
the mine was in production and ores or 
metals were being marketed commer- 
cially on June 30. 

Development work, such as shaft- 
sinking, drifting, cross-cutting, raising, 
or winzing, at a rate in excess of the 
normal rate for the tonnage permitted 
to be removed from the mine is also 
prohibited. 

The Metals Controller says that mines 
which have undertaken to increase their 
tonnage under arrangement with the 
Minister of Finance, will not be embar- 
rassed by the new order. The new 
regulations will not interfere in any way 
with plans for increasing, wherever pos- 
sible, the output of copper, zinc, lead, 
and other metals and minerals needed 
in the war program. In that connec- 
tion, it was announced during the month 
that an arrangement had been made 
with the United States under which 
Canadian production will be increased 
in copper, zinc, lead, and other stra- 
tegic metals and minerals and the addi- 
tional ores or metals thus produced will 
be supplied to the United States Metals 
Reserve Corporation. 

It is said that the arrangement prob- 
ably will result in the opening of certain 
marginal and submarginal deposits. 
Since there is a shortage of labor, how- 
ever, and great difficulty in obtaining 
mining machinery and supplies, permis- 
sion will not be granted to open up mines 
which cannot be advantageously worked 
or which have small] chance of produc- 
ing within a reasonable time. Accord- 
ing to the Metals Controller, there will 
not be any widespread development of 
new properties which cannot be geared 
to the war program. 

U. S. Production Requirements Plan in 
Effect—The new priority system set up 
for the United States will be applied also 
to Canadian firms, according to an- 
nouncement of the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. All manufacturers 
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who use a minimum of $5,000 worth of 
metals in 3 months must report their 
inventory to the Government, with the 
statement of their needs for the next 3 
months and an indication of the uses 
to which the material is put. From the 
records obtained, the Canadian and 
United States Governments will have a 
clear picture of what will be needed and 
how the available supply of materials 
should be apportioned. 

Rating under the new plan will not 
guarantee delivery. Actual shipments 
will be governed by month-to-month de- 
cisions of the U. S. War Production 
Board. To prevent leaks, companies 
coming under the production require- 
ments plan are prohibited after July 1 
from using or extending preference 
ratings assigned in any other way. An 
exception is made, however, for con- 
struction for capital equipment which is 
governed by other controls. 

It is the intention to put the produc- 
tion requirements plan into full opera- 
tion for all strategic materials, but, 
according to the Director General of 
Priorities at Ottawa, this cannot be done 
in one step. For the September quar- 
ter of this year the primary emphasis 
will be on metals. 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Shows Increase.—Ports ad- 
ministered by the Canadian National 
Harbors Board showed a moderate in- 
crease in the aggregate volume of ship- 
ping during 1941 as compared with 1940, 
according to the British press. 

These ports include Halifax, St. John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Three Rivers, Mon- 
treal, Churchill, and Vancouver, and the 
Government grain elevators at Prescott 
and Port Colborne. 

Vessel arrivals numbered 47,445, which 
was 1,345 greater than 1940. The aggre- 
gate net tonnage was 38,658,683 in 1941 
as against 36,658,366 in 1940. 

The volume of water-borne cargo ton- 
nage in 1941 was 29,902,518 tons. This 
figure compares with 29,722,815 tons in 
1940. Vessel ballast (nonrevenue), 
bunkers, ships’ stores, mail, and passen- 
gers’ baggage are excluded for both years. 

There was a substantial increase in 
oversea traffic, but domestic water-borne 
tonnage fell off notably, because of the 
diversion of inland water carriers from 
their normal operations. This applied 
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particularly to the carriage of grain 
water to ports on the St. Lawrence River 
Operating revenues were the highes 
on record, amounting to $11,189,429 jp | 
1941, an increase of 5 percent over 1949, 


Chile 


Economic Conditions 





There were no pronounced changes jp 
June from previous economic trends in 
Chile. Mining and most manufacturing 
industries operated at high levels, ang 
sales were maintained in spite of declip. 
ing stocks. Some fears were expresseq 
that shortages in various raw materials 
would result in unemployment, but eyj. 
dences of this development were lacking, 
At the same time there were indications 
that the period of exceptional prosperity 
was drawing to a close and that war con. 
ditions would necessarily involve sacri. 
fices by the general public. The decree 
granting emergency powers to the execy. 
tive, approved by congress during the 
month, was returned by the President 
with recommendations for amendments, 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Copper production and shipments were 
maintained at satisfactory levels, but the 
production of coal in May was somewhat 
lower than in the preceding month, and 
below the monthly average for 1941. The 
latest index of mining production, coy- 
ering the month of April, registered an 
increase of 11.6 percent over March, and 
the general index of industrial produc. | 
tion for April was also higher than that 
of the preceding month. 


AGRICULTURE 


With the beginning of the winter sea- 
son, the market for domestic agricultura] 
products was dull. Supplies of wheat, 
oats, and barley from the 1940-41 and 
1941-42 crop seasons were small. Prices 
of cereals, beans, peas, and other agri- 
cultural products, with few exceptions, 
were sharply higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. Olive picking during June 
promised at least an average harvest, 
with recent plantings now coming into 
production. Lemons, avocados, and 
other subtropical fruit crops appeared 
somewhat larger than in 1941. Unusu- 
ally cold weather in central and southern 
Chile caused considerable damage to fruit 
trees, especially citrus, avocados, pa- 
payas, and also some damage to wheat 
and other recently planted crops, the 
extent of which was not immediately 
determined. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for May and for the first 5 
months of 1942 showed a decline in vol- 
ume as compared with the corresponding 
periods of 1941, but in terms of value they 
were substantially higher. United States 
retained first place as a _ supplier of 
Chilean imports by value, followed by 
Argentina and Peru. Exports declined 
both in value and volume, with the | 
United States maintaining its position a | 
the leading market for Chilean goods. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND Cost oF LIVING 


The number of persons seeking em- 
ployment through the Government 
agency during April remained at the low 
level of recent months, and increases 
were registered in both the wage index 
and the total amount of wages paid. The 
index of living costs rose nearly 4 per- 
cent, all of the categories making up the 
index having increased. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The period of 
delay for permission to purchase dollars 
at the export-draft rate to pay for the 
small group of imports which can be 
covered with this exchange is now about 
a month. 

The delay for permission to buy dollars 
at the “D.P.” (31 pesos to the dollar) 
rate to cover payment of imports was 
purely nominal. It is reported that the 
Banco de Chile has on hand $2,500,000 
of “D.P.”’ dollar exchange with no de- 
mand. Authorizations to purchase dol- 
lars to meet legitimate demands for 
travel were forthcoming without diffi- 
culty. At the beginning of July, about 
$500,000 in frozen funds were transferred 
to the United States. 

Changes in the rates at which export- 
ers can sell the resulting dollar exchange 
have been as follows: 

Cornstarch.—Exchange can be sold at the 
$1-peso rate; wool from the central zone— 
20 percent of exchange to be sold at the 
official rate, 40 percent at the export-draft 
rate, and 40 percent at the 31-peso rate, this 
extends to central zone wool the bounties 
in force for Magallanes and Aysen wool since 
April; gelatin—exchange can be sold at the 
$l-peso rate. 


Since July 1, 1942, imports of gasoline, 
kerosene, and petroleum products are to 
be paid for as follows: 60 percent at the 
export-draft rate and 40 percent at the 
“DP.” rate. 


Colombia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Crown Corks Tempo- 
rarily Reduced.—The Colombian Gov- 
ernment by means of Decree No. 868 of 
March 21, 1942, has lowered the import 
duties on crown corks classified under 
tariff numerals 406—D, 406—-E, and 406-F. 
The new rates are as follows, in pesos per 
gross kilogram, with former rates in 
parentheses: Crown corks classified under 
numeral 406-D, 0.20 (0.40); those falling 
under classification 406-E, 0.25 (0.45); 
and crown corks covered by classifica- 
tion 406-F, 0.30 (0.50). 

The above reductions became effective 
the date the decree was promulgated. 
They were authorized because restric- 
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tions placed upon tin plate exports by 
foreign suppliers made it necessary to 
facilitate the acquisition of crown corks 
for the bottling and brewing industry. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


War conditions continued to depress 
the economic life of Costa Rica during 
May. The Government’s financial diffi- 
culties increased; fiscal accounts for 
April revealed the largest monthly deficit 
yet recorded. Commerce and industry 
were dispirited, and there was little in- 
vestment in new undertakings, particu- 
larly agricultural projects, because of the 
Government situation and the uncer- 
tainty of shipping facilities. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States retained the posi- 
tion of Costa Rica’s principal customer. 
Exvorts to this country in May 1942, how- 
ever, showed a sharp decrease as com- 
pared with those in the same month of 
1941—probably accounted for by the con- 
tinued large shipments of coffee to Can- 
ada. May exports for this year also de- 
clined, both in weight and value, as com- 
pared with the month of April. There 
was at the same time a general decline in 
total exports. 

Costa Rica continued to purchase the 
greater part of required imports from the 
United States, but this movement showed 
a marked decline when compared with 
the same period of 1941. A slight in- 
crease was recorded, however, in the 
value of May imports over those of April. 

Export restrictions in the United 
States and the lack of shipping facili- 
ties have contributed to the decrease in 
total imports as compared with those of 
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May 1941. The small increase in the 
value of May 1942 imports over those of 


_the preceding month, in spite of a de- 


crease in volume, is attributed to higher 
prices of imported commodities. 


AGRICULTURE 


Banana exports in May 1942 were dras- 
tically reduced, as compared with May 
1941; and also fell below those of April 
1942. 

Exports of cocoa increased both in 
weight and value over the preceding 
month, and in value over exports of 
May 1941. The proportion taken by the 
United States represented an increase 
over April of this year. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Lack of supplies resulted in lessened 
activity in road building and other forms 
of construction, and this, in turn, occa- 
sioned much unemployment. Work on 
the Pan American Highway, however, 
is expected to take care of most of the 
unemployed in Costa Rica. 


LIVING Costs 


The cost of living in San Jose is still 
increasing in nearly all lines, except 
rents, which appear to be at a standstill. 

Wholesale prices of national products 
increased in all commodities except cat- 
tle, in which a slight reduction was re- 
corded. Wholesale prices for imported 
products show also a general increase. 
The general wholesale index rose from 
130.93 in April 1942 to 135.19 in May. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues for the period January 1 to July 
18 totaled 52,870,000 pesos, according 
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to preliminary figures released by the 
Ministry of Finance, compared with 
40,642,000 pesos in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

The current-year total, however, in- 
cludes receipts from several special funds 
which in previous years were adminis- 
tered separately. Moreover, during the 
equivalent period last year, customs rev- 
erues and other receipts, totaling 2,000,- 
000 pesos, were not credited to the 
budget, but -were diverted to the repay- 
ment of a similar amount advanced the 
Government in December 1940 by the 
Cuban affiliate of an American oil com- 
pany. Allowing for the foregoing and 
for other factors which must be taken 
into cons‘deration in comparing the two 
periods, regular budgetary revenues col- 
lected during the 1942 period exceeded 
those of the 1941 period by a net amount 
of approximately 3,710,000 pesos. 

Regular budgetary receipts for 1942 
do not include the 3,542,000 pesos col- 
lected thus far this year from the tax 
surcharges created by the Emergency 
Tax Law of September 8, 1941; the pro- 
ceeds from the taxes established for de- 
fense and other emergency purposes by 
decree laws Nos. 1 and 2 of December 
31, 1941, and decree law No. 14 of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1942, aggregating 3,559,000 
pesos; and those from the taxes estab- 
lished by law No. 31 of November 22, 1941, 
for the service of the $25,000,000 loan, 
which totaled 4,891,000 from January 1 
to July 18. The proceeds from the fore- 
going tax measures are deposited in spe- 
cial accounts and earmarked for the 
purposes set forth in the respective laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1942 period totaled 51,319,000 pesos, 
including 2,228,000 pesos of additional 
appropriations representing mainly 
increased compensations of Government 
employees and members of the armed 
and police forces. Regular budgetary ex- 
penditures during the equivalent 1941 pe- 
riod amounted to 42,652,000 pesos. 
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Stockholm Shipping 
Slumps 


Shipping at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, has displayed a marked de- 
crease during the war, states the 
British press—tonnage entering 
and leaving being under 5,000,000 
tons net in 1941 as compared with 
6,300,000 tons in 1940 and 11,600,000 
tons during 1939. 

Such low traffic figures have not 
been recorded since the last years 
of World WarlI. Foreign shipping 
at Stockholm declined from 6,600,- 
000 net tons in 1939 to 3,000,000 
tons in 1940 and 2,300,000 tons in 
1941, the latter figure representing 
only one-third of the pre-war level. 

Practically all oversea traffic at 
Stockholm ceased after April 1940, 
and trade with the Soviet Union, 
which had begun to expand at the 
end of 1940 under the trade agree- 
ment, stopped at the outbreak of 
the German-Soviet war. 
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Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Advancing?—The Danish 
aviation company, Det Danske Luftfarts - 
elskab, reports that the last year has been 
particularly satisfactory, and that the 
number of passengers has increased con- 
siderably, according to the British press. 

A State subsidy of 500,000 crowns 
($104,400) has been set aside for the 
post-war purchase of new aircraft; the 
company has accumulated altogether 
over 3,200,000 crowns ($668,169) for this 
purpose. 

This company has been operating for 
some time the Berlin-Vienna service be- 
cause of the shortage of aircraft of 
Deutsche Lufthansa. 


E] Salvador 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Salvadoran Customs Clearance Fee In- 
creased.—The fee for the customs clear- 
ance of imports in El Salvador has been 
increased from 1 percent to 2 percent of 
total customs charges, according to a 
legislative decree of March 9, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 14, 
1942, and effective the same day. 

Minimum Duties Extended to Imports 
from Portugal.—Portugal has been added 
to the list of countries enjoying the mini- 
mum rates of the Salvadoran customs 
tariff, under provisions of a Salvadoran 
executive decree of June 2, promulgated 
in the Diario Oficial of June 5, 1942, and 
effective 8 days thereafter. 


Business Is. the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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Previously Portuguese imports Were 
subject to the Salvadoran maximum dy. 
ties (minimum rates plus 200 percent 


surtax). 
Finland 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Goods: Exchange Agreement for May- 
December 1942 Signed.—By an agree. 
ment between Finland and Sweden, 
signed at Stockholm on May 11, 1942, 
Sweden agrees to permit the exporta. 
tion of 35,000,000 crowns’ worth of goods 
to Finland during the period May 1 to 
December 31, 1942, grants Finland a 5. 
year credit of a like amount for the 
purchase of food in Denmark, and ex. 
tends for 1 year certain Finnish Goy.- 
ernment loans falling due during the 
period, according to the Swedish press. 

The Swedish exports are to comprise 
10,800,000 crowns’ worth of iron and 
steel, 4,900,000 crowns’ worth of manu- 
factured articles of iron and steel, and 
machines and apparatus to a value of 
14,900,000 crowns. Finland agrees to 
export to Sweden, in return, such goods 
as the supply situation of the country 
permits. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Import License Taz Estab- 
lished.—An_ import-license tax of 6 
francs per hectoliter on beer imported 
into France has been established, for 
the benefit of the National Group for 
Importation and Distribution of Beer, by 
an order of November 6, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel of November 19. 

Limestone and Limestone Flux: Made 
Dutiable Under New Tariff Item.—Lime- 
stone and limestone flux, formerly ex- 
empt from import duty in France, have 
been made dutiable under a new tariff 
item at 1.20 francs in the general tariff 
and 0.30 franc in the minimum tariff, 
both per 100 gross kilograms, by law No. 
4785 of November 21, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of November 22. 

Rum: Exceptional Tax on Stocks Es- 
tablished.—An exceptional tax of 460 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol has 
been established on the quantities of rum 
existing in France on November 22, 1941, 
for the benefit of the Treasury, by law 
No. 4687 of November 6, published in the 
Journal Officiel of November 22, 1941. 

This tax will also apply to rum held 
in bond in customs warehouses on that 
date. 

The special surtax on rums and tafias 
from French colonies, imported in excess 
of a specified quota, has been fixed at 787 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol for 
the quantities held in bond in France on 
November 22. 

Reorganization of Control of Supplies 
on a National, Regional, and Depart- 
mental Basis.—Operations of  stock- 
taking, control, collection on a commer- 
cial basis, and distribution of resources 
necessary to supply the population in 
France have been placed under the im- 
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mediate control and responsibility of the 
secretary of State for Supplies, assisted 
py the Superior Council for Supplies 
(created by the law of July 26, 1941), by 
jaw No. 4444 of October 23, 1941, pub- 
jished in the Journal Officiel of November 
2. 
’ This control has been organized on a 
national, regional, and departmental ba- 
sis. The Secretary of State for Sup- 
plies is to order the general plan of 
supplies for each product, such plans to 
be prepared and executed by central sup- 
ply committees and national and depart- 
mental purchasing groups. Formerly 
trade groups were responsible for col- 
lecting and distributing their resources. 

Under the new law, operations of col- 
jection and distribution are divided, to 
be handled by different organizations, as 
ordered by the Secretary of State for 
Supplies. 

An order of November 21, 1941, also 
published on November 22, provides for 
the establishment of the control supply 
committees referred to in the above law. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Situation Acute, Service Cut.— 
An additional reduction in the number 
of trains still in use in France was to 
be effective beginning July 1, according 
to the European press. The efficiency 
of the French railways, which has been 
badly shaken, is at present heavily taxed 
as transportation has reached a maxi- 
mum. 

The traveling public has been asked 
to use the railways only in the most 
urgent cases, and strict measures have 
been announced to reduce the amount of 
private goods transported by the rail- 
ways. In both paSsenger and private 
freight traffic, the French railways are 
approaching more and more the critical 
point where transportation will scarcely 
be sufficient for supplying the popula- 
tion. 

Two reasons have been given for the 
present acute situation of French rail- 
way transportation: first, the large ex- 
tent to which the rolling stock has been 
worn out, on account of the reduced 
number of railway cars circulating in 
France and the increasing shortage of 
lubricating oil; and, second, the fact 
that the Nazi army of occupation has 
been making ever-larger demands on 
the French railways. 


French Morocco 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Green Lentils: Export License Taz 
Increased——The export license tax on 
green lentils of the “Du Puy” type ex- 
ported from the French Zone of Morocco 
has been increased from 20 francs to 45 
francs per 100 kilograms, effective Jan- 
uary 19, 1942, by a resolution of January 
17, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
February 6. 


[This tax had been established on October 
2, 1941, as announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 31, 1942.| 
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Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Central Control Office for Freight Traf- 
fic—Freight traffic on German railways 
is to be controlled in the future from a 
central traffic office in Berlin, according 
to a statement credited to the German 
press. 

The office has been established by the 
Minister of National Transport and will 
be responsible for decisions in regard to 
transport priorities. It will also stipu- 
late loading and unloading times. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange to the United States are 
being made for all current transactions 
not subject to freezing control, in 1 to 
3 days, but, owing to censorship, the re- 
mittances do not reach the United States 
until 7 to 10 days have elapsed. 


[reland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone and Telegraph.—During 
1941 there was a steady increase in the 
number of telephone subscribers in Eire. 
The number of telephones in use on 
December 31, 1941, was 47,000, an increase 
of 1,600 over the preceding year. The 
long-distance service to continental Eu- 
ropean and oversea countries, which was 
suspended at the outbreak of war, was 
not resumed. 

Slowing down of postal services, cur- 
tailed train services, and gasoline restric- 
tions, coupled with general trading diffi- 
culties, resulted in an increase in tele- 
graph services in 1941. 
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Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Traffic Declines —Railway traffic 
in Italy has continued to decline, accord- 
ing to the European press, the civil popu- 
lation having been urgently requested to 
use the railways only when absolutely 
necessary. Certain commodities, such as 
porcelain, carpets, toys, perfume, musical 
instruments, glass, and fur goods may not 
be transported by rail. 

New Motor-Transport Services.—An 
automobile transportation company for 
the conveyance of goods between Bul- 


garia and Italy via Albania (Sofia- 
Skoplje-Durazzo) will be established 
soon. It is still doubtful, however, 


whether it will be possible to procure 
the necessary fuel. 

This auto service is intended only as 
a forerunner of a later railway linking 
Sofia with Durazzo by way of Monastir, 
allowing direct communication between 
Italy and Bulgaria. The trains would 
be conveyed between Durazzo and Barri 
by means of a ferry. 


Mexico 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Paints and Dyes Prohibited Exporta- 
tion.—Exportation from Mexico of paints 
and dyes of all kinds has been prohibited 
by a Presidential decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 29, 1942, and effec- 
tive 3 days thereafter. 

This action was taken to avoid scarcity 
of supplies of these products which are 
needed by various domestic industries. 

Requirement for Advance Consular 
Deposit Limited to Shipments From 
American Countries.—The requirement 
that commercial invoices covering ship- 
ments to Mexico be presented to the 
Mexican consul for the payment of the 
advance consular deposit of 5 percent of 
the net value of the goods has been lim- 
ited to shipments from countries in the 
American continent (Western Hemi- 
sphere), under provisions of a Mexican 
presidential decree, published June 27, 
1942, and effective 3 days thereafter. 
Fines (one-half of the amount of the 
consular deposit) will not be assessed on 
shipments from other countries for 
failure to fulfill this requirement. 

This action was taken because war con- 
ditions have made the normal collection 
of the Mexican consular deposit impos- 
sible in many countries. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of April 10 and 


June 19, 1937, for previous announcements 
of this requirement. ] 


Special Duty Applicable to Parts Im- 
ported for Assembling Omnibusses.— 
Parts imported for use in the assembling 
of omnibusses in Mexican assembly 
plants, on chassis previously assembled in 
the country, will be accorded special duty 
reductions, according to a Presidential 
decree, promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of Mexico of June 6, 1942. The duty on 
these parts will be 16 percent of 2,000 
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pesos (the regular rate applicable to 
busses imported completely assembled), 
less the duty of 25 pesos on the chassis. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Radiotelephone Service Established.— 
A new radiotelephone service went into 
operation in Newfoundland on June 9 
connecting St. John’s with Corner 
Brook, Corner Brook West, Humber- 
mouth, Curling, Petries, and Deer Lake. 
The toll charges are as follows: $2 for 
the first 3 minutes and $0.65 for each 
additional minute. 

The service connects with the tele- 
phone system previously operated in the 
Humber area, in which all these towns 
are located, and the new connection 
establishes direct contact with the Grand 
Falls area, the Burin Peninsula, and St. 
John’s. 

Through St. John’s the Humber area 
will have connection with. Canada and 
the United States, a roundabout system 
requiring transmission from Newfound- 
land’s west coast, several hundred miles 
to the east coast, and then back again 
to Canada and the United States. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used or Damaged Articles: Reduced 
Import Valuation Allowed.—The recogni- 
tion of a reduced valuation on used or 
damaged articles which are imported into 
Paraguay is established, for customs 
duties purposes, by executive decree No. 
12618, promulgated July 17, 1942. The 
new decree supplements Paraguayan 
customs tariff law No. 667 of September 
27, 1924. 

The new decree provides that all used 
or damaged articles imported into the 
country shall be granted a reduced valua- 
tion in accordance with their actual con- 
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dition, and that the value of such articles 
shall be determined in each case by the 
customs inspectors who shall take as a 
basis for the depreciation allowed the 
actual condition of the article concerned. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle Hides Temporarily Exempted 
from Customs Duties and Consular 
Fees.—Cattle hides, dry-salted and wet- 
salted, have been exempted from the 
regular import duty and consular fees, 
by a Peruvian decree of June 30, 1942, 
provided that they are brought in di- 
rectly by the tanneries to meet their 
own requirements. This exemption will 
be in effect until the present shortage 
of cattle hides disappears, or until the 
price of articles manufactured from 
imported cattle hides becomes unduly 
high. Special permission for the impor- 
tations must be obtained from the 
Ministry of Finance. Exports of domes- 
tic cattle hides have been prohibited, 
except under license from the Ministry 
of Finance since September 19, 1941. 


Spain 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Tax on Imported Cotton.— 
An additional tax of 0.40 peseta per 
kilogram on all cotton imported into 
Spain was established by a decree pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial del Estado 
of June 6, 1942, and effective from the 
date of publication. 

Proceeds of this tax are to be used 
to compensate for differences between 
the cost of production of domestic and 
imported cotton. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Solid Mineral Fuels: Chief of Service 
of Mines Given Control of Trade and 
Use.—The Chief of the Service of Mines, 
under the Direction of Public Works, 
has been appointed Distributor of Solid 
Mineral Fuels in Tunisia, by an order 
of January 28, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of February 5. 

He is to regulate the acquisition, dis- 
tribution, storage, sale, and consumption 
of lignites or coals, crude, agglomerated 
or carbonized. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Frontier Bridges Rebuilt—Reconstruc- 
tion of railway bridges over the Maritza 
River on the Turkish-Bulgarian frontier, 
which were destroyed in the Balkan cam- 
paign last year, was completed on June 1, 
says the British press. The rebuilt 
bridges were to be tested and traffic re- 
sumed on June 15. 
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The Simplon-Orient express, which 
has been terminating at Sofia, may be 
extended to Istanbul. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


City of Montevideo Authorized to Js. 
sue 1,500,000 Pesos in Bonds.—The Coun. 
cil of State has granted authority for the 
Mitnicipality of Montevideo to issye 
1,500,000 pesos in bonds for the comple. 
tion and furnishing of the new municipa] 
office building. 

Exchange Quota for Importation of 
Eggs.—The Export and Import Contro] 
Commission on July 20 announced the 
opening of a quota to cover the importa- 
tion of a maximum of 3,000 cases of 
eggs, to cover the current local shortage, 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rationing of Candy and Gum.—The 
Ministry of Food announced that al] 
chocolates, candy, and chewing gum 
would be rationed as a group at 2 ounces 
a person per week beginning July 26. 
Distribution will be along the same lines 
as other rationing in the United King- 
dom, and coupons in a special rationing 
book alreacy issued are valued at one 
point per ounce during the initial 4-week 
period. There will be no special ration 
for children 

The Ministry indicated that the initial 
ration is experimental and well below 
what current production would permit 
and that the rate of ration would be re- 
considered in the light of the experience 
of the first period. ' 


Venezuela 
Exchange and Finance 


Congress Authorizes 20,000,000 Boli- 
vares Loan.—A law authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to contract a 20,000,000 boli- 
vares loan (or the equivalent in foreign 
currency) was published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of July 28—the proceeds to be 
used for promotion and development of 
the agricultural and livestock industries 
and for protection of related industries, 
The law authorizes the Government to 
guarantee, up to the maximum men- 
tioned, any loan that may be contracted 
by the Agricultural and Livestock Bank 
for this purpose. The term of any loan 
contracted is to be not less than 10 years, 
and the interest rate is not to exceed 
4 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Spare Parts for Agricultural Machinery 
Put on Free List.—Spare parts for agri- 
cutural machinery have been placed on 
the Venezuelan Customs Tariff Free List 
under numeral 451, by a Resolution of 
the Ministry of Finance, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 14, 1942. 
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Under the Resolution, free entry will 
be granted only for parts which by their 
nature are not susceptible of other use. 
Except on proof to the contrary, the cus- 
toms officials will presume that the spare 
parts are for agricultural machinery 
when they are imported in the original 
packing of firms specializing in the man- 
ufacture of them. 








U. S.-Mexican Travel Hits Peak 
in 1941 


(Continued from p. 8) 


tionately great numbers of Mexicans 
and persons of Mexican extraction liv- 
ing in those States; 7,526 Mexican resi- 
dents of the United States were reported 
by the Mexican Government as traveling 
into the interior of Mexico in 1940. There 
has been a- particularly heavy travel by 
these persons between San Antonio, Tex., 
and Monterrey and Mexico City, with this 
travel largely clearing through the border 
town of Laredo. San Antonio, with per- 
haps a third of its population Mexican or 
of Mexican extraction, is reputed to 
have a larger Mexican population than 
any Mexican city except Mexico City, 
Monterrey .and Guadalajara. 


TaBLE 2.—Travelers From the United 
States and Other Countries Visiting 
Interior Points in Mexico, Including 
Distribution by Principal States of 
Origin in United States, 1935, 1938, and 
1940 








Place of orizin 1935 1938 1940 
United States ! 78, 374 108,832 | 2 130, 026 
Arizona 3, 423 5, 227 5, 621 
California 8, 556 12, 039 17, 581 
Illinois 3, 706 7, 382 11, 820 
Indiana 731 1, 280 2, 256 
Kansas 993 1, 438 1, 721 
Louisiana 1, 783 2,514 1, 825 
Michigan 893 2, 208 3, 096 
Minnesota 578 2, 063 | 2, 762 
Missouri 1,914 3, 147 3, 949 
New Jersey 746 1, 093 1, 373 
New Mexico 735 1, 282 1, 482 
New York 4,165 5, 658 7, 21 
Ohio 1, 274 2, 520 3, 578 
Oklahoma 2,171 2,118 2, 536 
Pennsylvania 1,119 1, 905 2, 380 
Texas ! 36, 719 42,034 41, 748 
Other &, 868 14, 924 19, 007 
Other countries 1, 498 3, 194 3, 183 
Total 79, 872 112, 026 133, 209 
Ratio for United States 

to total 98. 1 97.1 97.6 

! Totals include 4,395 Mexicans resident in the United 
States for 1935, 9,126 for 1938, and 7,526 for 1940. 

‘Owing to difference in the official st. .tistical defini- 
tions of border-crossers and interior travelers or ‘‘tour- 
ists” employed by the United States and Mexico and 
variations that obtain in the recording of both types of 
visitors, complete agreement between Mexican and 
United States data on interior travelers is not possible 

‘Total includes 2,713 Mexicans resident in Texas for 
1935; 6,519 for 1938; and 5,488 for 1940 

Source: Oficina de Estad{stica Social, Direecién Gen- 
eral de Estadistica, Mexico 

° ry 
Mexicans Travel North 


The pattern of travel by United States 
residents into the interior of Mexico has 
been somewhat broadly duplicated by 
Mexican travel into the interior of the 
United States. 
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Although complete statistics are not 
available, it is reasonable to assume that 
approximately one-third of all Mexican 
travel in the United States (apart from 
border crossings) takes place in Texas— 
San Antonio being the most important 
single destination. California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico are probably next in im- 
portance for Mexicans pound on interior 
travel in the United States. Los Angeles 
is a major destination for travelers from 
more westerly States in Mexico. 

Accounting for more than a fourth of 
all travel funds (border and interior) 
spent by Mexicans visiting the United 
States, more than $4,000,000 was ex- 
pended by 284,000 Mexican travelers to 
the interior of the United States in 1941, 
compared with 234,000 travelers in 1940 
(an increase of over 21 percent) .* 


Modes of Travel 


Automobile travel by Mexicans to in- 
terior points in the United States is the 
most popular mode of travel.” In 1941, 
265,000 motorists from Mexico expended 
nearly $2,400,000, and made up 14 percent 
of all border and interior travel, and 56 
percent of all interior travel, by Mexicans 
in the United States. 

Airplane travel, accounting for almost 
$636,000 of Mexican expenditures for in- 
terior travel in the United States last 
year, exceeded $587,000 for interior 
travel by train, and represented 15 per- 
cent of total Mexican expenditures for 
interior travel. 

Increasing substantially in 1941 over 
1940, Mexican travel by bus to interior 
points in this country was employed to a 
much greater extent than corresponding 
travel by United States residents to Mex- 
ico. Travelers of this class from Mexico 
spent $467,000 in the United States, ac- 
counting for 11 percent of Mexican inte- 
rior travel expenditures in 1941. 


Reasons for Travel 


Architectural and scenic beauty, the 
people, and their villages are of foremost 
interest to travelers to the the interior 
of Mexico, but curio stores, Mexican-style 
restaurants, cabarets, bars, bull fights, 
and horse races form the main attraction 
for Americans visiting points on the Mex- 
ican side of the border as “short-stay” 
crossers. 

Corresponding visits by Mexicans to 
border centers in the United States are 
motivated largely by opportunities for 
family shopping and the desire to visit 
friends and relatives. 

Mexican authorities now allow per- 
sonal and household goods purchased by 
residents near the border to be brought 


into Mexico along the California and Ari- 


‘The number of interior travelers includes 
some seasonal laborers, especially migratory 
agricultural workers and members of their 
families, whose expenditure of funds brought 
into the United States would be comparatively 
low owing to the fact that their wage earnings 
in this country cover their expenditures while 
here. It has been impossible to segregate 
these seasonal laborers from the statistics of 
Mexican “travelers” in the United States. 

2? Probably includes a far greater proportion 
of seasonal laborers than Mexican travelers of 
any other group. 
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zona frontiers without payment of duty 
under “free-zone” arrangements. 

Something of the volume of this het- 
erogeneous border traffic, and the expen- 
ditures that may be attributed to it, may 
be gained by details of short-stay cross- 
ings for the seven leading United States- 
Mexican “paired” ports of entry, as shown 
in table 3. It should be recalled that a 
person living on one side of the border 
and working on the other side may be 
counted more than once in the formula- 
tion of statistics of border-crossers. As 
many as 20,000 persons may cross from 
Mexico into El Paso in a day and 15,000 
or more into Nogales, Ariz., including 
United States residents returning from 
visits in Mexico. 

For a number of years the twin cities 
of El Paso, Tex., and Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, have experienced more purely 
local border travel than any other paired 
points, although Tijuana, located on the 
Mexican side of the boundary a few 
miles south of San Diego, has been the 
scene of almost an equal volume of bor- 
der crossings. Tijuana was especially 
active in 1941, following the growth of 
San Diego as a naval and marine base 
and an aircraft production center. 

Like Ciudad Juarez, the town of No- 
gales, Mexico, across the border from 
the city of the same name in Arizona, 
has long been a point of interest for win- 
ter tourists in the Southwest, especially 
for travelers by train. 


Border Traffic Heterogeneous 


The United States-Mexican boundary 
is the scene of a comparatively heavy 
border traffig—far more so than the 
United States-Canadian border—per- 
haps greater than any other border in 
the world today. There are approxi- 
mately 1,972 miles of boundary between 
the two countries, of which almost 1,300 
follow the meanderings of the Rio 
Grande. 

The arrivals on either side come on 
foot across a bridge or an imaginary line, 
in automobiles, on streetcars or busses, 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


NEW PLANES FOR ARGENTINA’S ““AEROPOSTA”’ 


Aeroposta Argentina, the domestic air 
line operating to Patagonia, took deliv- 
ery on May 19 of another Junkers Ju-—52 
tri-motor, which formerly belonged to 
the Condor Co. in Brazil. 

During the first part of 1941, Aeroposta 
obtained an option on a Junkers plane 
from a petroleum company operating in 
Colombia, but allowed it to go to the 
Brazilian air line VASP which was then 
urgently in need of a plane. The under- 
standing was that the Brazilian line 
would later supply Aeroposta with an- 
other plane. 

Aeroposta now has four Junkers tri- 
motors, the first three having been ac- 
quired in 1937. 


New Nazi FLYING Boats 


The German Luftwaffe has been sup- 
plied with a number of flying boats for 
long-range reconnaissance by the air- 
craft division of the Blohm and Voss 
Shipbuilding Co. of Hamburg, States a 
British aviation periodical. 

Designated “B. V. 222,” these aircraft 
are powered with six B. M. W. 132 Dc 
air-cooled, 9-cylinder radial engines of 
1,000 horsepower each. 

The B. V. 222 is reported to be capable 
of a maximum speed of 200 miles per 
hour at 9,840 feet. and a cruising speed 
of 170. The aircraft has a gross weight 
of about 45 metric tons and a range of 
approximately 4,400 miles. 


Automotive 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S FUEL-SAVING ORDER 


Motorcars in Argentina must be 
equipped with speed governors in order 
to reduce the consumption of fuel, under 
the terms of an order issued July 10. 

It has been proved that the great ma- 
jority of motor vehicles in the country 
are unnecessarily powerful and speedy, 
resulting in an exceSsive consumption of 
fuel. The governor therefore is designed 
to limit the velocity of motorcars in gen- 
eral to 90 kilometers (56 miles) per hour; 
and of “colectivos” (small busses) and 
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vehicles built on commercial chassis, to 
80 kilometers (50 miles) per hour. The 
maximum speed limit on national high- 
ways hereafter will be 80 kilometers per 
hour. 

The following types of vehicles are ex- 
cluded from the order: Trucks of over 
1 metric ton capacity; “colectivos” travel- 
ing over mountainous routes; ambu- 
lances; fire-department vehicles; police 
cars; military vehicles; and “baby” cars 
(cylinders not over 1,000 cubic centi- 
meters). 


BupDAPEST (HUNGARY) TACKLES 
TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 


A solution to the transport shortage in 
Budapest, caused by a shortage of tires 
for the busses, has been found, states the 
European press. 

To make use of busses standing idle, 
owing to lack of tires, the streetcar man- 
agement, which also operates the bus 
services, equipped a bus with street- 
car wheels, experimentally. Trial runs 
showed that this bus, using the fuel 
known in Hungary as “motalko” (a mix- 
ture of motor oil with 20 percent of 
alcohol) could give satisfactory results. 

Therefore, 12 motorbusses were con- 
verted to operate as trolley-busses, and 50 
will eventually be adapted to rail opera- 
tion. The new vehicles work among the 
streetcars on lines having terminal loops, 
as the busses cannot be reversed. 


Beverages 


ARGENTINE GOVERNMENT ACQUIRES 
WINE-BOTTLING PLANTS 


The Argentine Government recently 
authorized the Wine Regulating Board 
to purchase from the Provincial govern- 
ment of Mendoza the two wine-bottling 
establishments which the latter runs in 
Santa Fe and Cordoba, at a price not ex- 
ceeding 120,000 pesos, states the Argen- 
tine press. Running expenses of both 
establishments will be borne by the wine 
companies using the facilities offered by 
the two plants. 

The decision to effect the transfer of 
these bottling plants to a national entity, 
such as the Wine Regulating Board, has 
been taken to insure that all wine of na- 
tional production may be handled in 
them. 


our Department of Commerce for 
sic Market Research Data 
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Chemicals 


NEW FRANCO-GERMAN DYESTUFFS 
CONCERN 


A decree authorizing the creation of g 
new Franco-German dyestuffs company 
has been approved by the Vichy Govern. 
ment, according to the British press, 
The company will be known as “Société 
Anonyme de Matiéres Colorantes et Pro- 
duits Chimiques Francolor,” and capita] 
has been fixed as 800,000,000 francs. It 
is stipulated that at least half the di- 
rectors shall be French, and the president 
of the company must be a Frenchman, 
German capital, however, holds a con- 
trolling interest in the stock. 


GERMANY SUPPLYING FINLAND? 


Large quantities of fertilizers and 
chemicals are now being sent to Finland 
by Germany, states the British press, 
Wood products comprise the major part 
of Finland's deliveries to Germany. 


Construction 


SHARP DECLINE IN URUGUAY 


Although iron and steel for building 
purposes are being rationed by the Goy- 
ernment in Uruguay, stocks are depleted, 
and as a result there has been a marked 
decline in construction activities during 
the last 3 months. 

Most of the new projects consist of 
one- or two-story buildings, which re- 
quire very little metal. 


Essential Oils 


Ort From Mexico’s “Lima CHICONA” 


United States buyers of perfume oils 
probably will welcome the news that 
Mexico is producing a new type of oil 
from the “lima chicona,” a type of lime. 
This experiment may disclose a substi- 
iute for Italian bergamot which is now 
searce. 

During the latter part of 1941 and the 
early months of 1942 a lime-oi] factory 
in Colima processed about 1,500 pounds of 
what is known as Mexican bergamot 
cold-pressed oil from the lima chicona, 
grown principally in the States of Jalisco 
and Michoacan. A ton of limas chiconas 
yields about 5 pounds of oil, Only small 
plantings of the tree have been made, 
however, and no immediate increase is 
anticipated. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


NEw Quota DECISION 


To facilitate entry of coffee into the 
United States from countries which are 
nonsigners of the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement, it has been decided not to 
allocate the nonsignatory quota for the 
year beginning October 1, 1942. An 
Executive order allocating the quota pro- 
yided for countries which are not signa- 
tories of the Agreement terminates on 
September 1, 1942. Thus coffee may 
jater be supplied by countries on the 
pasis of available shipping rather than 
on quota alone. 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


The Departamento Nacional do Café, 
of Brazil first estimated the 1941-42 Sao 
Paulo coffee crop at 11,000,000 sacks, but 
pecause of the drought and cold winds 
early in the season it has revised it down- 
ward about 20 percent. 

The remainder of the present and past 
crops amounts to 4,553,000 sacks, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Bolsa de Café. 

According to the Departamento Na- 
cional do Café, 55,301 sacks of coffee 
were destroyed during the month of May. 
This brings the total to 75,580,905 sacks 
destroyed since 1931. 

Stocks of coffee (in 60-kilogram sacks) 
at the principal Brazilian ports amounted 
to 2,192,016 sacks on May 31, 1942, com- 
pared with 1,658,247 on May 31, 1941. 

Lack of shipping space for moving 
coffee to consuming markets had a de- 
pressing effect on all Brazilian Coffee 
markets. The movement from Santos 
was small during May, when less than 
500,000 sacks were exported. The gen- 
eral trend of coffee exports from Santos 
continued downward, as 160,000 fewer 
sacks were exported in May than in 
April. May exports were 336000 sacks 
below exports in May 1941. Total ex- 
ports for the present crop are 2,640,000 
sacks, or 32 percent less than for the 
same period last year. 


BRAZIL’S COCOA 


It is reported that Brazil's intermediate 
trop of cocoa beans which runs from 
May to September will amount to more 
than 1,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 

Exports of cocoa beans in June 1942 
declined to 36,250 bags, compared with 
117,261 bags in June 1941. 


TRINIDAD’S COCOA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Cocoa exports from Trinidad and To- 
bago during the month of June 1942, 
amounted to 1,616.011 pounds, compared 
with 1,763,900 pounds for June 1941. 

Total exports for the first 6 months of 
1942 were 8,709,320 pounds, as against 
16,544,478 pounds for the same period in 
1941, a decrease of 48 percent. 

Exports of Venezuelan cocoa from the 
colony amounted to 1,381,800 pounds 
during June 1942, compared with 181,824 
pounds in June 1941. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Although no reliable estimates can be 
obtained concerning June 1942 cocoa pro- 
duction, it is generally reported to have 
improved considerably over the preced- 
ing month, and it now seems certain that 
the 1941-42 crop will be slightly more 
than the 10,000,000 pounds previously 
estimated. 


Cocoa SHIPMENTS FROM CosTA RICA 


Exports of cocoa beans for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1942, amounted to 1,153,- 
846 kilograms, compared with 1,811,047 
kilograms for the same quarter in 1941. 

Cocoa exports decreased slightly in 
weight during the second quarter of 1942 
and increased slightly in value as com- 
pared with the similar period of 1941. 
Better prices for cocoa compensated for 
the slight decrease in weight. 


CuBA’s COFFEE PROSPECTS 


Expectations for the 1942 coffee harvest 
in Cuba were excellent at the beginning 
of May, when a crop of about 70,000,000 
pounds was estimated. During May, 
however, high winds blew off a great 
many blossoms, and at the end of June 
the estimate had been reduced to about 
65,000,000 pounds. 

In both Oriente and Santa Clara Prov- 
inces new coffee plantings have been 
made, to keep pace with the number of 
older trees which will gradually go out 
of bearing, and it is expected that the 
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Agar — available Pearl 
Harbor chiefly as an offspring of 
Japan—recently found a new par- 
ent, when the San Diego, Cal., 
plant of an American chemical 
company began to manufacture 
this product. The maximum price 
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by this plant has now been estab- 
lished at $3 per pound, f. o. b., San 
Diego, it has been announced by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
This allows the company a reason- 
able margin over the estimated 
costs. 

A most essential use for agar— 
derived from gelidium, a seaweed, 
is as a Medium in the artificial cul- 
tivation of bacteria, and the War 
Production Board has limited its 
use to this purpose. Agar’s impor- 
tance in this field lies in the fact 
that it is the only gelatin that will 
permit experiments at the tem- 
perature of the human body. 

It is extremely versatile, how- 
ever, and has been used, among 
other things, in the making of 
soups, Irish pudding, and ice cream. 
The Chinese have used it as a giue 
and to render silk and paper 
transparent. 

Total amount of agar imported 
into the United States in 1940 was 
about 634,600 pounds, valued at 
$605,800. 
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present rate of production will be sus- 
tained. 

Oriente Province accounted for 89.6 
percent of the 1941-42 crop, followed by 
Santa Clara Province with 8.9 percent 
and Pinar del Rio Province with 1.5 per- 
vent. These percentages vary little from 
year to year, but it is anticipated that 
the Province of Camaguey will be a fac- 
tor in the 1942-43 crop. 

Comparative figures for the produc- 
tion of coffee by Provinces in Cuba for 
the last 3 years are as follows: 


{In quintals of 100 Spanish pounds'] 





| | | 
| 











Province 1939-40 1940-41 | 1941-42 
Oriente __- .-| 465, 510.55 | 547, 500.27 | 530, 639. 85 
Santa Clara_..__-| 62,012.95 | 43,393.18 | 53,007.10 
Pinar del Rio_--| 6,481.97 | 8,448.16 | 8, 915.55 
Other coffee ?____- | 47. 36 | 10.09 | 1.18 

Total.......| 534, 052. 83 | 599,351.70 | 592, 563. 68 





1100 Spanish pounds of 16 ounces equals 101.43 avoir- 
dupois pounds. 


2 Represents coffee improperly registered or otherwise 
confiscated by the Cubsn Coffee Institute. 


Cuban coffee exports for the second 
quarter of 1942 totaled 3,295,600 pounds, 
compared with 664,584 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1942, and 4,733,496 pounds in 
the second quarter of 1941. 


Ecuapor’s COcoa 


A marked increase in Ecuador’s cocoa 
exports was shown in June 1942, when 
the principal cocoa crop went to market. 

Cocoa exports to the United States in 
June were estimated at approximately 
2,098,000 kilograms, compared with 
1,259,000 kilograms in June 1941. 

The cocoa crop in 1942 is expected to 
be poor—unofficially estimated at from 
60,000 to 80,000 quintals less than the 
1941 crop of 277,725 quintals. 

During the period January 1 to June 
30, 1942, cocoa receipts in Guayaquil 
showed a decrease of more than 63,000 
quintals, compared with the similar 
period of 1941. 

The following table shows the types of 
cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30, 1942, compared with 
the same period of 1941: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





! | 
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Type 1941 1942 
: sanacabaeciais Nee GAC Ire i 
Arriba grade 168, 679 | 119, 301 
Machala grade 4 19, 414 12, 888 
Other grades___- a y : 32, 472 25, 315 
Total... ke 220,565 | 157, 504 





ECUADORAN COFFEE SITUATION 


No exports of coffee were made during 
June 1942. Actual coffee receipts at the 
port of Guayaquil showed an improve- 
ment, amounting to approximately 750 
quintals, compared with 100 quintals in 
the preceding month. 

The harvest of the main Ecuadoran 
coffee crop which ordinarily commences 
in July has been somewhat delayed this 
year, owing to unfavorable weather. The 
1942 coffee harvest is not expected to 
equal that of 1941, according to reports 
from growers and exporters. 
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‘SOMEBODY BLABBED 





~ BUTTON YOUR LIP! 


Exporters noted with gratification that 
during June 1942 the market for Ecua- 
doran coffee in the United States con- 
tinued good and active. During the 
month there was also a good demand 
from Chile for Ecuadoran coffee, and al- 
though no contracts were concluded, the 
impression prevails that Ecuador will 
market considerably greater quantities 
of its coffee in Chile this year than in 
previous years because shipping facilities 
are available. 

Estimated Ecudoran coffee exports so 
far chargeable to the quota year, October 
1, 1941, to September 30, 1942. were placed 
at 120,573 sacks of 60 kilograms each. 
This was the figure on May 31, 1942, and 
as there were no coffee exports to the 
United States during June the figure re- 
mained unchanged. 


Fruits and Nuts 


BANANAS FROM COSTA RICA 


Banana shipments for the second quar- 
ter of 1942 amounted to 356,119 stems, 
compared with 1,362,512 for the same 
period of 1941. 


StorMs DaMaGE BANANAS IN GUATEMALA 


Exports of bananas during the second 
quarter of 1942 (April—June) amounted 
to 1,701,857 stems, compared with 2,519,- 
913 for the first quarter of 1942 and 
2,694,649 for the April—June period of 
1941. 

Heavy wind and rain storms in the 
Pacific-coast region late in June caused 
great damage to the west-coast planta- 
tions, and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 stems were lost. This 
will reduce considerably the exports of 
bananas during the coming months. 


JAMAICA’s BANANA GROWERS To SEEK 
ALTERNATIVE CROPS 


Exports of bananas for the second 
quarter of 1942 amounted to 566,535 
stems, compared with 1,748,030 stems for 
the corresponding quarter of 1941. 
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Since practically no bananas are be- 
ing exported, and materials necessary 
for the upkeep of the plantations will 
not be available when existing supplies 
are exhausted, the area planted is cer- 
tain to be seriously reduced in the near 
future. It may then be necessary for 
banana growers to seek alternative food 
crops. 


SPAIN’s ORANGE SHIPMENTS 


Exports of Valencia oranges during the 
1941-42 season are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





} Quan- 


Country tity 


Country | Quan- 
| 


tity 


| Metric || | Metric 
tons || | tons 

Germany - - 141.768 || Belgium | 0.865 
France 28.332 || Norway | .739 
United Kingdom} 23. 519 Finland__- | .349 
Switzerland | 6.496 || Iceland . 261 
Sweden 3. 338 Czechoslovakia . 163 
Netherlands 2.048 -—-— 
Denmark -_- ; 1.774 Total 211. 024 


Ireland 1.372 





VALENCIA RAISINS 


Stocks of Valencia raisins (Spain) 
from the 1941-42 crop were almost ex- 
hausted early in July, say trade reports. 

There were no exports of raisins from 
the 1941-42 crop, so far as can be 
learned—all having been consumed lo- 
cally. 

A governmental agency continues to 
exercise control over the raisin industry, 
but since there have been no exports 
such control extends only to the domestic 
market. 

Latest reports from the trade indicate 
that the vines in the Valencia district 
were in fine condition, and the prospects 
for a large crop of grapes were very good 
in July. Unless there is unfavorable 
weather it is believed that grape produc- 
tion will be higher than during the 
1941-42 crop season. 


ALMOND SITUATION IN SPAIN 


The 1942 Spanish almond crop will be 
harvested in September. The trade 
estimates that it will be about the same 
as the 1941 crop, perhaps a little larger— 
or probably about 25,000 metric tons of 
shelled almonds. 

Since January 1942, the exportation 
of almonds, other than bitter almonds, 
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Corn Fungus “Good for 
Man or Beast’? 


In Mexico the prosaic corn 
plant—products of which range 
from whisky to paper—harbors a 
fungus which may become an im- 
portant substitute for ergot. 

This corn fungus, known as 
“huitlacoche,” is extensively em- 
ployed by Mexican Indians in 
childbirth and for related medici- 
nal purposes. Experiments are be- 
ing conducted with a view to 
determining the full efficacy of this 
parasite. 
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MORE PRODUCTION 


Official OWI Photo 


has been prohibited. This is to keep 
the product available for national con- 
sumption, since, under normal condi- 
tions, about 95 percent of Spain’s almond 
crop is exported. The situation with 
respect to other food products, now 
either unavailable or insufficient, has 
caused domestic consumption of almonds 
to increase to from 30 to 40 percent of 
production. 

The trade estimates that between 
8,000 and 10,000 metric tons of shelled 
almonds from the 1941 crop were still 
on hand in mid-July. 

The prospect of a good 1942 crop, 
coupled with the 1941 carry-over, leaves 
a considerable actual and anticipated 
exportable surplus. Consequently, the 
almond interests again have brought 
pressure to bear on the Government to 
permit exports. 


Grain 


PALESTINE’S PROSPECTS AND POLICIES 


Harvesting of Palestine’s 1941-42 bar- 
ley crop was about completed at the be- 
ginning of July, with a record yield of 


-some 110,000 metric tons, compared with 


less than 69,000 tons in the preceding 
year. 

Trans-Jordan’s barley crop is also ex- 
pected to be the highest in several years 
and should reach 100,000 tons; Palestine 
is expected to draw heavily on this 
supply 

The 1941-42 estimate of acreage under 
barley cultivation has been placed at 
531,000, compared with 506,600 in 1940- 
41. 

The government announced that it 
would purchase the 1941-42 crops of 
barley, wheat, maize, durra, and sesame 
in order to effect equitable distribution 
of food. 


Arrangements have been made to per- | 


mit farmers to retain a portion of their 
crops for their own use and for next 
year’s sowing, in amounts to be deter- 
mined by the villages themselves. The 
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earlier fears regarding the central buy- 
ing scheme later gave way to realization 
that the real purpose behind the meas- 
ure is to eliminate hoarding and to pre- 
yent speculation. It was also recognized 
that, if the Government had not inter- 
yened, crops would have been hoarded 
and sold on the black market. Results 
of the government’s announcement have 
peen reductions in hoarding and in 
prices. 


URUGUAYAN RIcE Crop DOUBLED 


Uruguay’s current rice harvest, which 
began in late April, was practically com- 
plete in mid-July, and the crop is esti- 
mated at 20,000 tons, compared with 
10,984 tons in 1941. 

No stock was left over from the 1941 
harvest. In fact, stocks have been car- 
ried over from only two rice harvests 
during their short history in Uruguay— 
those of 1937 and 1939. 

Authorization has been obtained for 
the exportation of 1,000 metric tons of 
rice in 1942, and it is expected that 500 
tons more may be authorized, destined 
for Bolivia. It is believed that total ex- 
ports will not exceed 2,000 tons even 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Furs 


PRICE DETERIORATION IN CANADA 


Canadian fur prices eased still further 
at the June sale of the Dominion Fur 
Auction Sales, Ltd. Many furs had al- 
ready developed a weaker trend at the 
May sale, some selling 5 percent or more 
below previous levels. 

Bids for ranch mink were so low that 
the entire lot was withdrawn, and fears 
are expressed that 250,000 ranch-mink 
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pelts may find no ready market, making 
storage for them necessary. 

Reason for the price deterioration was 
seen in the temporary withdrawal of 
American buyers from the Winnipeg 
market, together with heavy luxury taxes 
recently placed on furs by the Dominion 
Government. 

Canadian prices during the recent sea- 
son generally have been favorable. The 
accompanying table shows the results of 
the June sale held by Dominion Fur 
Auction Sales, Ltd., in Winnipeg: 











Item Skins sold Price range Change since May sale 
NO Se vndad onde wih deers taken aeseen 1, 877 | $9.75 to $37.50___| 10 percent lower. 
NN a te ee ae 854 | $4.25 to $13.00. _- Do. 
1 ele ei at NAY eR ES AS 71 | $8.00 to $29.50___| 5 percent lower. 
IS 1. Nile oh virdies dhnababcenwckeskLavene 72, 895 | $1.38 to $2.88....| Unchanged to 10 percent lower. 
EE... a cccdgusande dee ketal Gnas cieealciel 51, 347 | $0.04 to $0.35_.__} Interest in inferior types. 
EE OR seh ret a ME SPT: Ss 573 | $3.50 to $17.00.._.| Unchanged. 
Timber wolf_- 114 | $9.00 to $26.50. Do. 














Glass and Products 


New OptIcaAL-GLass PLANT FOR AUSTRALIA 


The following table shows the volume 
and values of exported hides for the 
year 1937 to 1941 inclusive: 
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Lumber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Production of logs in British Columbia 
is showing a gradual improvement, owing 
to favorable weather conditions and a 
better supply of labor. During the first 
6 months of 1942 the cut of fir and cedar 
was 13 percent less than during the same 
period in 1941, while hemlock and bal- 
sam showed a decrease of 14 percent. 

A government-financed corporation, to 
be known as Aero Timber Products, Ltd., 
has been created to increase the produc- 
tion of Sitka spruce suitable for aircraft 
construction. In 1941 approximately 
75,000,000 board feet of Sitka spruce logs 
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were cut in British Columbia, but they 
produced only 10,000,000 board feet of 
high-grade lumber suitable for the air- 
craft industry. 

The Canadian Government has issued 
an order requiring British Columbia saw- 
mills to hold in reserve 75 percent of their 
output for the Canadian, United King- 
dom, and Empire markets. One purpose 
of the order, it is stated, is to expedite de- 
livery of lumber car mateiial to meet the 
requirements of Canadian railways, which 
are described as urgent. 

In May 1942, Canada as a whole ex- 
ported lumber valued at $8,244,599, ac- 
cording to press reports from the Domin- 
ion. This was a substantial increase over 
exports of May 1941, which were valued 
at $6,739,778. A detailed comparison of 
exports during these 2 periods is shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Canadian Lumber Exports, May, 1941 and 1942 





Item 


Planks and boards: 
Birch (except flooring) 
Ced 


Hemlock- --.--- Se 
Maple (except flooring) 
Ree 
= din teers ans 
ardwood, n. o. p. (except flooring) 
Softwood, n. 0. p_------- : 
Hardwood flooring— 
. |e 
Birch and other-_- 
Timber, square: 
Douglas fir. _- 
Hardwood - .- 
White pine____-__._--- 
Softwood, n. 0. p_----- ' 
Laths of wood __--- 
Pickets of wood __------ 
Shingles, red cedar (squares) 
Shingles of wood, n. 0. p. (squares 
Shooks of wood. i 
Veneers and plywoods ___- 


May 1941 May 1942 
uantity . Quantity . " 
IM feet) Value aM feet) Value 
3, 5 $158, 434 3, 050 $181, 780 
5, 684 383, 835 7, 448 403, 99i 
59, 397 | 1, 516, 300 70, 606 2, 285, 500 
10, 945 226, 660 11, 319 380, 768 
739 48, 700 | 679 58, 619 
12, 194 438, 143 | 10, 035 438, 272 
59, 704 2, 054, 622 69, 013 2, 426, 377 
363 13, 405 377 14, 660 
_ ie : 2R6 6, 659 
157 &, 593 v1) 1, 680 
68 3, 140 21 1, 430 
909 28, 630 619 20, 740 
15 RO] 9 &, 233 
9 375 

24 426 159 29, 738 
13, 464 40, 860 7, 582 37, 033 
3, 745 43, 795 3, O18 36, 745 
206, 862 832, 736 269, 459 1, O86, 217 
7, 07 21, 568 3, 832 13, 575 
486,115 260, 408 


432, 550 552, 174 





FINLAND FacING GRAVE DIFFICULTIES 


Finland’s lumber industries are expe- 
riencing serious difficulties in moving raw 
materials from the forests to the mills, 
according to the British press. Cause: 
Labor shortages, and lack of adequate 
water power following several excep- 
tionally dry summers. Many mills are 
said to have been forced to reduce ac- 
tivities because of the power shortage. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


Mysore (INDIA) MAKES MACHINE TOOLS 


A machine-tool factory has recently 
been opened in Mysore State, India—a 
new industry for that area—says a Brit- 


ish trade publication. Although approx- 
imately 50 Indian plants have started 
producing machinery and machine tools 
since the outbreak of the war, their out- 
put of precision tools has so far been in- 
sufficient to meet constantly growing 
demands. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CHILE SUPPLIES DIGITALIS 


A species of digitalis (Digitalis pur- 
purea), which grows wild in Chile, is be- 
lieved to compare favorably with that 
formerly imported from European 
sources. In fact, its strength has never 
been less than 10 units per grain, ac- 
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cording to the Chilean Instituto de 
Fisiologia, which controls the drug. 

The herb was probably introduced from 
Europe by farmers colonizing the south. 
ern part of Chile, where it flourishes 
wild in the favorable climate of that 
region. 

About a year ago digitalis, among other 
medicinal herbs and plants, was cult. 
vated experimentally on farms, under the 
supervision of the Caja de Colonizacién 
(Agricultural Colonization Bank). There 
appears, however, to be little need for 
cultivating the herb, since the wild plant 
has met all tests satisfactorily and grows 
in sufficient quantity to meet require. 
ments for an indefinite period. 

A drying plant has been installed near 
Osorno, under the supervision of the In- 
stituto de Fisiologia, but is now operated 
by the Instituto Bacteriolégico. This 
center now dries about 10 kilograms of 
leaves a day, although not operating on 
a daily schedule, and could produce as 
much as 100 kilograms per day, pro- 
vided sufficient stocks were regularly 
available, says a local authority. 

While Chile’s consumption of digitalis 
varies between 200 and 300 kilograms a 
year, it is believed that as much as 8 or4 
metric tons could be produced annually, 

Digitalis, from the dried leaves of the 
plant, is used in medicine as a stimulant 
in acute circutatory failure, as a diuretic, 
and as a cardiac tonic in heart disease, 


QUININE FROM BENGAL? 


As evidence of a growing interest in 
quinine production, the Bengal Provin- 
cial Government’s budget provides 1,250,- 
000 rupees for new cinchona plantations, 
says a British publication. 


Nonferrous Metals 


VARIED DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


In the mining industry of Canada sev- 
eral new deposits are being exploited, and 
the radium-producing mine at Great 
Bear Lakes is being reopened. 

A downward trend in production is ex- 
pected in the gold-mining industry, in 
view of labor losses, reduced supplies, 
and restriction of output to the average 
tonnage of the first 4 months of 1942. 

A deposit of muscovite, or white mica 
was recently found in southeast Ontarw, 
but the full extent of the deposit is not 
yet determined. Mica valued at $10,000 
has already been removed, and reserves 
with an estimated value of $40,000 are 
in sight. 

Scheelite is being salvaged from the 
gold ores in which it occurs in dispersal. 
Special recovery equipment has been in- 
stalled in a mine in the Porcupine area 
(Hollinger), which is the richest source 
of scheelite. 
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Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., is as stated, 
reopening its radium-bearing mine at 
Great Bear Lake, Northwest Territory, 
after a shut-down which began in June 
1940. Sales during the remainder of 
1942 and 1943 will be from concentrates 
on hand at the refinery in Port Hope, On- 
tario, which is now working on a three- 
shift basis to meet war needs. 

The Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting 
Co. is reportedly pumping water out of a 
recently acquired mine in the Winnipeg 
district in preparation for installing a 
mill. Since the company’s plant is al- 
ready working at capacity, the copper and 
zinc concentrates will be shipped to the 
United States for smelting. 

A property near Saint Antoine, staked 
for its gold, may be an important source 
of molybdenum. Assays of a mineralized 
preak 40 to 50 feet wide show better than 
1.25 percent molybdenum. The prop- 
erty is within easy reach of shipping fa- 
cilities. 

Good showings in beryl ore are re- 
ported from properties in southeast Man- 
itoba, and development work is being ex- 
tended. An opinion on a beryl property 
in the Winnipeg ‘area was reportedly 
taken by Sherrit Gordon mines. 

Two thousand tons of gold ore, aver- 
aging $8 a ton, have been blocked out at 
Snowlake, and permission is being sought 
to sink a prospect shaft, though it is not 
intended to mine this property as yet. 


PrecIOUS-METAL OUTPUT IN COLOMBIA 


Gold production in Antioquia, Co- 
lombia, amounted to 366,387 grams in 
June 1942, compared with 979,369 in May 
and 925,000 in April. Production of silver 
totaled 456,247 grams in June, 465,507 in 
May, and 470,992 in April. The value of 
precious metals produced was $965,645, 
$1,091,209, and $1,030,745, respectively, in 
June, May, April. 


COPPER FOR FRENCH VINEYARDS 


The quantity of copper allowed to sul- 
fate producers (for vine growing) for the 
1942 season will be 10,000 tons, compared 
with 15,000 tons last year. Receipt of 
4000 tons in January, the same amount 
in February, and 2,000 tons in March, is 
attributed to the sorting offices of metal 
mobilization. 

As nonferrous metals, except alu- 
minum, were imported by France prior 
to the war, the lack of these metals is 
now deeply felt. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE LINSEED 


Linseed oil exported from Argentina 
during the first quarter of 1942 amounted 
to more than the entire exports of the 
oil for 1941, according to figures quoted 
by the British press. 

First-quarter 1942 figures show that 
10,400 metric tons of linseed oil were 
exported from Argentina, compared with 
9,715 tons for the whole of 1941. Only 
92 tons were exported in 1938. 
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Got an Aspirin for Hitler? 


A “Diktat” prohibiting or reduc- 
ing headaches and other pains in 
the Reich and Reich-dominated 
countries may be in order if the 
pharmaceutical situation, as re- 
ported in the German press, be- 
comes more serious. 

Formerly bought freely from 
pharmacists, aspirin and narcotics 
are becoming increasingly scarce in 
Naziland, and are obtainable now 
only on submission of an order 
signed by a medical practitioner. 
The number of brands and types 
of packages of medicinals have 
been drastically reduced, and sup- 
plies to the Balkans and Scandi- 
navian countries have been most 
sharply curtailed. 
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Stocks on hand in mid-June totaled 
about 750,000 tons, compared with 230,- 
000 tons a year ago. 

Meanwhile, the third official crop esti- 
mate of Argentine linseed places the 
probable yield for this season at 1,600,000 
tons, or 70,000 tons below the second 
forecast. The figure compares with 
1,460,000 tons for the preceding season 
and 1,014,000 tons for the 1939-40 crop. 

Exports from December 1, 1941, to 
June 1, 1842. amount to 257,793 tons. 
Exports for the months of March, April, 
and May are listed at 19,257 tons, 
57,666 tons, and 42,780 tons, respec- 
tively. About 200,000 tons will be re- 
quired for seeding, and for the increased 
program of domestic linseed-oil produc- 
tion. The large carry-over in stocks 
(845.000 tons) from last season is said to 
give Argentina a record for stocks on 
hand, reaching about 2,000,000 tons. 

Exports to Europe have shrunk almost 
to zero, it is said, and shipments to the 
United States have not reached the pro- 
portions hoped for by producers. 


Braziu’s Tunc-O1L INDUSTRY 


A total yield of approximately 200 
metric tons of tung oil is expected from 
plantings in Sao Paulo and Parana for 
the 1942 production season. The amount 
represents the yield of 200,000 to 300,000 
trees of producing age in the two States. 
Yield for 1941 was small and was largely 
used for experimental purposes. 

Although tung oil was not produced 
commercially in Sao Paulo until 1942, 
expectations are that 75,000 producing 
trees will develop annually for the next 
5 years, bringing tung-oil production in 
Brazil to 2,500,000 pounds for 1946. 

Problems in tung-oil production and 
tree cultivation have been similar to 
those encountered in the United States— 
growers learning the industry as it de- 
veloped. Trees were first planted in 
Sao Paulo in 1930 from seeds imported 
from Georgia. Later Seeds were im- 
ported from Florida and from China. 

The chief difficulties in obtaining 
yields from original plantings centered 
about the failure of seeds to sprout, in- 
ability to obtain more than 50 percent of 
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the oil in the nuts, and lack of adequate 
processing machinery. Even at present, 
yields fall short of expectations, since 
the oil obtained by processors represents 
Some times only 12 percent of the dried 
fruit. Normal oil content is about 20 
percent. 

Approximately 800,000 tung trees were 
growing in Brazil in 1941, mostly in large 
Plantations. In 1940, 47 planters had 
a total of 652,710 trees, the plantings 
ranging from 30 to approximately 140,000 
trees. Ordinary practice is to distribute 
plantings over a number of years. 

The industry at present is in the “seed- 
ing stage,” more trees coming from seed 
than from budding and grafting. Result 
is a wide variation in yields from indi- 
vidual trees, yields running between 30 
and 60 pounds of dried fruit per tree, or 
between 5 and 10 pounds of oil. How- 
ever, individual trees have yielded up- 
wards of 100 pounds of dried fruit in a 
season, or approximately 20 pounds of 
oil. 

As in the United States, trees begin 
to bear small quantities of fruit about 
the fourth year after planting, increas- 
ing production until the tenth year. 
Trees planted on old coffee land and on 
poor soil reach maximum production 
after 7 or 8 years, but fall off after a 
year or so. 

Rainfall also affects the fruit yield, a 
drought season in 1941 holding produc- 
tion to comparatively small amounts. 
State experimentation is being carried 
on, particularly in budding and grafting 
methods, but experimental trees are still 
too young for adequate comparison with 
trees grown from seed. 

Processing equipment is being im- 
proved, but Brazil lacks enough mills so 
far for adequate processing. Larger 
planters in both Sao Paulo and Parana 
have made plans to build their own mills 
as soon as their groves come into full 
production. 
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Data on acreages has not been deter- 
mined, but estimates vary from 1,623 
Paulista alqueires to 2,116 alqueires 
(from 17,000 to 10,000 acres). The area 
is approximately equivalent to Florida’s 
1935 acreage. 

About 300,000 trees are to be planted 
in the State of Parana during 1942, in 
addition to the 350,000 already planted 
there. Of these, about 57,000 are of 
producing age. Approximately two- 
thirds of Parana’s trees are planted on 
new and fertile land, the remaining one- 
third on coffee land among producing 
coffee trees. Parana trees averaged 
about 6 pounds of oil each for the last 
producing season. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL IN BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 


Control of the marketing and export- 
ing of oilseeds and vegetable oils in Brit- 
ish West Africa has been undertaken by 
the government, according to trade-press 
reports. Control is invested in the West 
African Produce Control Board, a recon- 
stitution of the West African Cocoa Con- 
trol Board. The services of the board 
will be offered to the Fighting French. 


OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


The yield and acreage of the 1941-42 
rapeseed and mustard-seed crop show 
little change from last year’s figures. For 
the linseed crop, however, a decrease of 
8 percent in area and 17 percent in 
yield is expected. 

According to the final forecast of win- 
ter oilseed crops of 1941-42, the area and 
yield of rapeseed and mustard-seed in 
growing centers which represent a little 
over 95 percent of the all-India total are 
estimated at 6,208,000 acres and 1,109,000 
long tons, compared with 6,208,000 acres 
and 1,103,000 long tons, the correspond- 
ing estimate (revised) for 1940-41. The 
condition of the crop was described as 
fairly good in mid-June. 

In the same forecast, the area and 
yield of the 1941-42 linseed crop, in cen- 
ters representing approximately 94 per- 
cent of the all-India total, are estimated 
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at 3,340,000 acres and 361,000 long tons, 
compared with 3,619,000 acres and 434,- 
000 long tons, the corresponding esti- 
mate (revised) for last year. The con- 
dition of the linseed crop was reported 
to be fair. 


CASTOR-BEANS FOR Morocco 


Under sponsorship of the government 
of the French Morocco Protectorate, 
large quantities of castor-beans are to 
be planted in Morocco to compensate 
for the lack of castor-oil supplies for- 
merly imported from France. Since the 
plant will not tolerate freezing tempera- 
tures, and has certain minimum sou 
requirements, cultivation will be con- 
fined to coastal areas. Morocco’s har- 
vesting takes place from August to 
November. The Protectorate has au- 
thorized the payment of a subsidy of 
about 240 francs per acre during 1942 
and 1943. 

Yield for the first year is estimatea 
at 90 to 180 pounds of beans per acre; 
for the second year, betwen 450 and 
1,065, depending on whether irrigation 
is used. Yield for the third year is 
estimated at 700 to 1,065 pounds per acre 
for dry farming, 1,065 to 1,335 if irri- 
gated, and possibly 1,800 pounds per 
acre if the land is good and water 
plentiful. 

Disposal of the entire crop will be 
made in Morocco and France. In France, 
castor-beans are to be used principally 
in the manufacture of lubricating oil. 
To the castor oil, 10 percent of coal tar 
can be added, thus increasing the avail- 
able amount of lubricants. It is pro- 
posed to mix castor oil with olive oil, 
producing a high-grade lubricant, it is 
said. The coal-tar combination also will 
be used. 

SWEDISH PRODUCTION 


The oilseed crop of 1942 in Sweden is 
estimated to be almost three times as 
large as in 1941. A total yield of some 
21,000 metric tons is expected if the 
crop is normal. Production of oil is 
believed likely to reach 7,500 tons, and 
oil cake 13,000 tons, from acreage that 
more than doubles that of the previous 
season. 

In 1941, Swedish production of oil- 
seeds amounted to 8,500 metric tons, 
and the yield of the crop was 2,700 tons 
of oil and 5,500 tons of oil cake, accord- 
ing to estimates of the State Food 
Commission. 

The following table shows the acreage 
planted to oilseeds in 1941, and the esti- 
mated acreage for 1942: 





Oilseed 1941 1942 


Acres | Acres 
Winter rapeseed _. 2, 532 4, 446 
Spring rapeseed 494 
White mustard seed 12,710 | 37, 050 
Poppy seed_.__. 2, 371 | 1, 482 
Flaxseed ___- | 2, 371 | 3, 458 
Sunflower seed : | 25 | 50 


Total._... Cee ee 46, 980 





UrvuGuAY’s LINSEED 


Uruguay’s 1942 harvest of linseed 
amounted to only approximately 59 per- 
cent of the season’s forecast of 80,000 
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metric tons, exact figures placing the 
yield at 46,914 metric tons. Approxj. 
mately 6,000 tons of the crop are being 
crushed into oil. 


The chief reason for the diminisheg 


crop is that planters, fearing the effect 
of the international situation on lin 
converted part of their sown areas to 
sunflower and grains. Growing condi. 
tions were favorable. No official figures 
for consumption of linseed within 
Uruguay have been kept, but 5,000 tons 
of the 1941 crop were crushed into oil, 
and 10,000 tons were used for seeding, 
About 14,000 tons of the 1942 crop will be 
used for seed, but the estimates are broad, 
since the Uruguayan paint industry jg 
constantly growing. 

During the first 4 months of 1949, 
Uruguay exported 20,632,698 kilograms 
of linseed and 182,542 kilograms of lin. 
seed oil. In 1941 exports were: Linseed, 
78,629,246 kilograms; linseed oil 1,171,. 
703 kilograms. Normally, the chief im. 
porter of Uruguay’s linseed is the United 
States, and Russia imports most of its 
linseed Oil. 

Stocks on hand on July 1, 1942, 
amounted to 5,938 metric tons, but ap- 
proximately 10,000 metric tons were ex. 
pected to become available later. 


UruGcuay UsInGc More PEANvT Or, 


Forecasts for the 1943 Uruguay pea- 
nut harvest stand at 5,762 metric tons, 
based on the third estimate of the 
Direcci6n de Agronomia of May 9. 

The forecast is made on the basis of an 
area of 7,825 hectares. Indications are 
that the acreage and yield in tons may be 
10 percent greater than the forecast. 

Neither peanuts nor peanut oils are 
ordinarily exported from Uruguay. In- 
ternal consumption is slowly increasing, 
since the oil is used in cooking as a sub- 
stitute for olive oil and the Uruguayans 
prefer it to sunflower oil. 


SUNFLOWER SEED IN URUGUAY 


Forecasts for: Uruguay’s 1942-43 crop 
of sunflower seed, which will be har- 
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vested in March 1943, are 33,154 metric 
tons. The crop forecast, based on the 
third estimate of the Direccioén de Agro- 
nomia of May 9, is figured from an area 
of 59,586 hectares. 

Exports during March were 295,000 kil- 
ograms (649,000 pounds) and for April 
390,000 kilograms (858,000 pounds). 

Exports for the entire year 1941 came 
to only 31,165 kilograms (68,563 pounds), 
all of which was taken by Venezuela. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINA'S “GAS” SITUATION 


Argentine production of gasoline is suf- 
ficient for domestic requirements, pro- 
vided the nation’s petroleum users re- 
duce their consumption by 20 percent of 
the 1941 total. The announcement was 
made by the Ministry of Marine in a re- 
cent public notice. 

Figures indicate that national con- 
sumption increased during the first 4 
months of 1942 by 40,000,000 liters (ap- 
proximately 10,560,000 gallons), com- 
omy with the corresponding period of 
1941. 

Total consumption during 1941 
amounted to 1,360,000,000 liters (approx- 
imately 8,700,000 barrels). A 20 per- 
cent reduction in consumption would 
amount to 272,000,000 liters. 

Although an economy program has 
been instituted by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, there is said to be no need of 
wartime rationing. Deliveries of gaso- 
line and kerosene to stations and stores 
have been curtailed, however, so that 
Stations are selling only 5 liters at a time. 

Chief means of reducing gasoline con- 
sumption will be a governor attached to 
the carburetor of automobiles, and a de- 
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cree relative to uSe of such equipment has 
been issued by the Ministry of Marine. 

Meanwhile, long lines of automobiles 
have been forming at gasoline outlets, 
and prospective purchasers of kerosene 
also have been waiting in line. 


CaNADA’s TURNER VALLEY OUTPUT 


The daily allowable production of Al- 
berta’s Turner Valley oil field was re- 
duced during July to 25,075 barrels, 
compared to the June allowance of 26,187 
barrels. Potential capacity of the field 
is said to be between 70,000 and 100,000 
barrels daily. 

Four refineries are located in Calgary, 
near the field, two of which are large. 
Capacity is estimated at between 10,000 
and 12,000 barrels of gasoline per day. 
Octane number of the gasoline produced 
is 90 or lower. 

A new plant is being built, however, 
to produce isobutane from Turner Val- 
ley natural gas, and the product will be 
used to step up the octane rating of the 
gasoline, possibly to 94. 

Meanwhile, new wells are being brought 
in every week in the Turner field, the 
last well producing more than 2,300 bar- 
rels per day. The pipe line from the 
field has a limited capacity, however, 
and oil trucks are disappearing, largely 
because of the tire situation. 


TRAQ’s IMPORTS 


Petroleum products imported into Iraq 
during April 1942, amounted to 701,127 
liters, or approximately 4,500 United 
States barrels of 42 gallons. ‘Total value 
of the products came to 16,504 Iraq 
dinars. 

The greatest volume of petroleum 
products imported was gasoline, of which 
693,088 liters (approximately 4367 United 
States barrels) were received. Fuel-oil 
volume came to 8,039 liters (51 United 
States barrels). 


SHIFT IN MOZAMBIQUE’S TRADE 


Imports of petroleum and its products 
into Mozambique (Portuguese East Af- 
rica) are now supplied largely by Iran 
and the United States. A large volume 
of pre-war imports were supplied by the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Latest official statistics showing 
amounts of petroleum imported are for 
the year 1940. The figures show that 
Portuguese East Africa imported ap- 
proximately 6,145 metric tons of gasoline 
during the year. 

Other petroleum products imported 
are as follows: Kerosene, 2,931 metric 
tons; other liquid fuels, 4,494 metric 
tons; and lubricants, 1,126 metric tons. 

Liquid fuels other than gasoline now 
come almost entirely from Iran, and 
gasoline shipments from Iran have been 
stepped up. Lubricants come almost en- 
tirely from the United States. 
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Shipbuilding 


AUSTRALIAN PLANS 


Australia’s shipbuilding program is be- 
ing constantly increased, and work will 
be undertaken to the limit of capacity, 
states the British press. 

In addition to the building program, 
provision for the repair and maintenance 
of ships is also being expanded. 


SPAIN’s AMBITIOUS PLANS 


A program for a general speed-up in 
Spanish shipbuilding activities will be 
prepared by the Instituto Nacional de 
Industrias, states the British press. 

The group has been authorized to 
build new shipyards, form new ship- 
building companies, and to take over 
existing plant. 

At present 110 ships, most of which are 
small, are said to be under construction. 
Among the larger of these vessels are: 
8 tankers with a combined tonnage of 
64,000 gross, 2 freighters totaling 21,000 
gross tons, 2 passenger and freight ves- 
sels aggregating 14,000 gross tons, 2 fruit 
ships of 7,000 tons, 2 colliers of 6,000 tons, 
an¢ 8 fish vessels totaling 10,000 fons. 


FIGURES FOR SWEDEN 


During April 1942, 6,580 deadweight 
tons of merchant vessels were launched 
and 12,700 deadweight tons delivered by 
Swedish shipbuilding yards. 

These figures do not include smaller 
vessels, such as canal and coastal ves- 
sels, tugboats, and fishing boats. In 
addition, two so-called “coast-destroy- 
ers” were launched during April, and two 
more are under construction. 

These destroyers have a displacement 
of 620 tons and are of an entirely new 
type. The main dimensions of the hull 
are as follows: Length 75 meters; breadth 
8.1 meters; and draft 4.5 meters. The 
armament consists of three 10.5-centi- 
meter guns and anti-aircraft guns of 
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various types. The veSsels are equipped 
with three 53-centimeter torpedo tubes, 
as well as minelaying and depth charge 
equipment. The propelling machinery 
will consist of two de Laval turbines 
capable of giving the destroyers a speed 
of 30 knots. 


Textiles and Rc- 
lated Products 


SITUATION IN DENMARK 


The turn-over in 1941 for Denmark’s 
textile industry was a decided improve- 
ment over the preceding year. This 
statement, reported by the Danish press, 
was made by the chairman of the Danish 
Textile Union, which held its annual 
meeting in Copenhagen. The union rep- 
resents about nine-tenths of the total 
textile trade of the country. 

Despite import and production diffi- 
culties, sales amounted to 800,000,000 
kroner. The chairman pointed out that 
purchases of all textiles increased in 
value much more in rural districts than 
in Copenhagen during 1940. The im- 
proved buying continued through 1941 
and the early part of 1942, although final 
figures were nct available. He expressed 
the opinion that trade had increased in 
quantity also, because retail prices had 
not kept pace with wholesale prices, as 
dealers had been in possession of stores 
far in excess of normal. 

Consumers were urged to accept ar- 
ticles made of staple fiber, as its use had 
been made compulsory, and without it 
dealers wou'd be unable to provide goods 
to satisfy demands. The chairman stated 
that the future did not look too bright, 
and efforts must be made to conserve 
present stores as much as possible. 

The Danish press also reports that 
sheep breeding must be encouraged to 
insure supplies of wool. Stocks were 
greatly reduced in 1941, as imports ceased 
entirely. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION 


A summary of industrial production 
in Sweden in 1940, recently published by 
the Royal Swedish Board of Trade, indi- 
cates that the textile and clothing indus- 
trise maintained their normal level of 
production, although large Government 
orders absorbed much of the output. 

Yarns and thread showed an increase 
of 1,895 tons in 1940, while cloth and felt 
products made a gain of only 536 tons 
over 1939. The total increase may be 
somewhat higher, as deliveries to the 
Government made from Government- 
owned raw materials were not taken into 
consideration. 

The year 1940 reflected a decrease in 
the output of civilian clothing, as manu- 
facturers were occupied with Govern- 
ment contracts. The number of men’s 
suits made decreased by 374,000; work- 
men’s suits and overalls by 418,900; and 
women’s dresses and coats declined by 
168,300. 

Production of Knit goods fluctuated 
very little, showing a decrease of only 
442 tons. 
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The 1939 and 1940 comparative figures 
are as follows: 





Item } 1939 1940 


Yarns and thread tons 


1, 29 3, 192 
Cloth and felt products tons 43, 236 43, 772 
Knit goods tons 7, 903 7, 461 
Men’s suits number i! 280), OOO 906, 000 
Workmen’s suits and overalls | 

number__|3, 401, 500 |2, 982, 600 
Women’s dresses and coats 

number_.| 928,300 | 760, 000 








Cotton and Products 


MExIco’s CAPACITY OPERATION 


Mexico’s textile mills and cordage 
plants were operating at capacity during 
June. 

Reports from Mexicali state that busi- 
ness was very favorable, and last sea- 
son’s cotton crop of 100,091 bales had 
been ginned. This region entertained 
hopes of a banner cotton crop this year, 
but abnormal weather conditions have 
reduced estimates to a crop approaching 
last year’s figures. 

Plants in the vicinity of Torreon ap- 
pear to be in good condition. The Mata- 
moros region has enjoyed favorable 
weather, and a yield of at least 50,000 
bales is expected, although any future 
heavy rains will cut this figure con- 
siderably. Heavy floods in the Juarez 
valley have reduced this year’s crop by 
at least 10 percent, although growers 
expect to improve on last year’s produc- 
tion of 23,319 bales. 


Silk and Products 


SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


The production in the pure-silk indus- 
try centering around Macclesfield is re- 
stricted to Government requirements. 

However, most manufacturers are also 
putting out rayon or rayon-cotton mix- 
tures, and the demand for these goods 
has kept them fairly busy. The outlook 
for the pure-silk industry is not promis- 
ing. 
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Wool and Products 


BLANKETS MADE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A good but inexpensive blanket is being 
manufactured in South Africa, accord. 
ing to an Army textiles inspector quoteg 
in a British publication. 

From the 1,500,000 blankets produceg 
annually, in addition to supplying the 
needs of its own Army, the Union of 
South Africa is now exporting 1,000,009 
blankets to North America and the Far 
East, says the trade press. From 1g. 
000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds of South 
African washed wools are consumed 
yearly by this industry. 

The blankets, containing half merino 
wool and half karakul, are manufacture 
as a cost of half a guinea each, after ag). 
lowing a fair margin of profit for the 
mills. 

Other blankets are being produced, us- 
ing equal parts of merino wool and mo- 
hair. For those who can meet the price, 
South Africa also manufactures blankets 
consisting of 100 percent merino wool. 
Lamb’s wool quilts are another of the 
Union’s contribution to the market. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


Wool tops are being used primarily 
for Government contracts and utility 
cloth. 

A strong demand for all staple grades 
of wool rags has kept prices at approved 
maximum quotations. Supplies are in- 
adequate to fill requirements. 

Wool yarns were quiet in mid-July 
as dealers awaited new price levels based 
on higher costs of tops. Spinners mean- 
while remain busy and are not soliciting 
new orders. 

Manufacturers of wool cloth have no 
difficulty in disposing of all they can 
produce for civilian trade. The greatest 
demand is for fixed-price utility cloth. 
Women’s wear cloths are reported to be 
moving faster than men’s-wear cloths, 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


EIrRE’s FLaAx INDUSTRY ADVANCES 


Flax cultivation in Ireland has made 
tremendous strides, the area planted to 
this crop expanding from 200 acres about 
10 years ago to 10,000 acres in 1940 and 
16,000 in 1941. 

Many years ago flax was important in 
Ireland’s agricultural program, but as 
mills in Northern Ireland gradually 
turned to Belgium and Lithuania for 
their supplies, Eire’s flax producers were 
excluded from their profitable market, 
and the acreage devoted to this crop 
declined in proportion. 

As the war has disrupted trade with 
continental Europe, Eire has again be- 
come the chief source of supply, which, 
combined with the guaranteed favorable 
price, has created a mounting interest 
in flax cultivation. 

The flax stocks are scutched locally 
and shipped as scutched fiber, the entire 
crop being sold, under agreement, to the 
British Ministry of Supply. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


CANADIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The annual meeting of the Burley 
Tobacco Marketing Association of On- 
tario on July 20 revealed further data 
regarding burley tobacco acreage, pro- 
duction, and prices. 

Early in March the Association issued 
to its members 1942 acreage quotas total- 
ing 12,090 acres (100 percent of 1939 
allotments). Of this allotment only 
71858 acres have been planted 755 mem- 
bers using no portion of their 1942 allot- 
ments, and others planting only part of 
their quotas. 

During 1941, members of the Associa- 
tion delivered 9,965,418 pounds of burley 
leaf, an average of 1,410 pounds per acre; 
2444 crops were marketed, each crop 
averaging 2.89 acres. After deducting 
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5,687 pounds for rejects and 2,052 pounds 
for excess moisture, the net amount de- 
livered to buyers was 9,957,679 pounds. 

Association members received $1,- 
450.567 for their 1941 production, an 
average of 14.57 cents per pound and a 
slight increase over the average ap- 
praised price of 14.52 cents per pound. 

Tobacco and tobacco products entered 
for consumption in Canada in June 
1942, according to an unrevised state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, were as fol- 
lows: Cut tobacco, 2,054,108 pounds; 
plug tobacco, 262,762 pounds; snuff 
73,060 pounds; cigarettes, 787,408,669 
units; cigars, 17,441,124 units; and Cana- 
dian raw-leaf tobacco, 293,944 pounds. 

During June, excise taxes were paid 
on 15,586,191 cigars. 





U. S.-Mexican Travel Hits Peak 
in 1941 
(Continued from p. 19) 


a few by train, by rope-drawn ferries at 
small river ports (there are no steam- 
ers), and a limited number by bicycles, 
horse- and burro-drawn vehicles. Many 
border crossers from each country bear 
cards providing them quick entry in the 
other country, so that immigration offi- 
cers may pass the visitors in an expe- 
ditious manner. 


Good Roads Invite Travel 


Experience has demonstrated that 
new highway routes and the extension 
and improvement of existing routes in 
Mexico from main points along the bor- 
der will lead to increased travel during 
normal times by United States motorists 
in Mexico, besides enhancing the eco- 
nomic development of the areas immedi- 
ately concerned. For example, the Pan 
American Highway has been a major 
factor in the rapid growth of Monterrey, 
in the Mexican State of Nuevo Leon, 
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which now ranks as the second indus- 
trial city of Mexico and third in popula- 
tion. Monterrey, noted especially for 
glass manufacturing, is frequently re- 
ferred to as the “Chicago of Mexico.” 

Several possible highway developments 
suggest themselves which, if realized, 
would greatly increase United States 
motor travel. 

The concentration of population in 
southern California would undoubtedly 
lead to much travel by sightseers over a 
first-class highway constructed in Baja 
California, between Ensenada (already 
reached by highway from San Diego) 
and Mexicali, a focal point of the Mex- 
ican portion of rich, interior Imperial 
Valley, and should aid in the develop- 
ment of Ensenada as a resort commu- 
nity. 


All-Purpose Highway Needed 


The improvement of the road between 
Nogales and Guadalajara along the west 
coast of Mexico for all-weather, all- 
purpose travel should provide in the 
future a great incentive for United 
States motorists of the Pacific South- 
west to visit Mexico City. Traversing 
the Mexican States of Sonora, Sinaloa, 
Nayarit, Jalisco, and Michoacan, this 
route leads through some of the most 
scenic and picturesque portions of Mex- 
ico. A highway serving this territory 
would provide transportation for desir- 
able undeveloped sections and should 
stimulate the export of certain Mexican 
agricultural produce to the United States. 

Improvement of the east-west connect- 
ing route from Mazatlan, on the Mexican 
west coast, through Durango and Tor- 
reon, to Monterrey undoubtedly would 
claim its share of motoring tourist travel, 
at the same time promoting local com- 
munications and commerce. 

Another route, attracting residents of 
the United States who wish to motor 
south of the border, would result in the 
improvement of the road leading from 
Ciudad Juarez, across the Rio Grande 
at El Paso, south through Chihuahua to 
Torreon, which is connected by a mod- 
ern highway with Monterrey. 

Completion of the Pan American High- 
way from Mexico City southward to 
Panama assuredly will increase tourist 
travel through Mexico, after gasoline 
rationing and the rubber shortage have 
neem matters of history in the United 

ates. 





Japs’ Loot in Indies 


The Tokyo radio recently broadcast a 
report from Batavia stating that three 
large plants in Java, owned by American 
and Dutch interests, will be turned over 
to private Japanese companies. They 
are a motorcar assembly plant of an 
American company at Tanjung Priok, 
near Batavia, which will be placed under 
the management of the Toyoda Auto- 
mobile Co.; an American tire factory, to 
be run by the Japan Tire Co.; and the 
quinine plant of the Bandung Kinine 
Works, which will be turned over to the 
Takecho Co. 
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rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted Aug. 7 
, June July 1942 
1939 1940 1942 1942 
. {Pound (free) *$3.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3.2151 | 3. 2150 
Australia \ Pound (official) _- 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 T2280 
Dollar (free) - 9602 | .8514 . 8996 . 8994 8988 
Canada-_ {Dollar (official) | - 9091 | . 9091 - 9091 - 9091 
Hong Kong Dollar . 2745 | . 2296 (t) (t) (t) 
India __- : Rupee.-.__. *. 3328 | 3016 .3012 | =1.3012 3012 
New Zealand Pound_- 3.5482 | 3.0638 3. 2278 3. 2278 | 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements_._____._____- Dollar. ---_- pat , *. 5174 . 4698 | (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa Pound ___- *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800f 3. 9800 
— - Pound (free) 4.4354 3. 8300 4.0350 4.0350 | 4.0350 
United Kingdom eee | (official) 4.0350 4.0350 4.0350 4.0350 
I 
OrrFictAL RaATEs IN ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent Annual average rate! 
in United 
Country Official rate States dol- 
lars of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan 4 Afghanis=1 rupee $0. 0753 
Belgian Congo__. | 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 0226 
Belgium | 1 belga= RM 0.4000 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria | Llev=RM 0.0305 2.0122 * 012 3* O12 
China (Shanghai) | 1 ynan=$0.0531 $0531 * 2136 * 1188 
China— Manchuria | 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2344 * 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: | 
Bohemia-Moravia | 1 koruna= RM 0.10 2.0400 * 0347 3 * 0343 
Slovakia | 1 Slovak crown= RM _ 0.0860 2 0344 * 0347 * 0343 
Denmark _- 4.79 kroner= $1.00 2088 2183 2035 
Egypt_____- £E0.24072=$1.00 4. 1542 55.0130 8 4. 54 
Finland | 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 O21¢ * 0199 
France: | 
Occupied area | 1 franc= RM 0.0500 2.0200 (288 0251 
Unoccupied area | 43.90 francs=$1.00 0228 0288 025 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 7, 2880 251 
Germany --- - | RM 2.50=$1.00 4000) * 4006 * 4002 
(rreece__- 1 drachma= RM 0.0167 0087 0090 OOS2 
Hungary -. | 5.13 pengo=$1.00 1949 1973 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner =$1.00 1537 
Iran | 35 rials= $1.00 0286 
Traq 1 dinar= £1 sterling 4. 0350 6 4. R804 4.4354 
Italy 19 lire=$1.00.__ 0526 OF 2¢ 0520 
Japan 1 yen=$0.2344 2344 2845 25 
Netherlands 1.8838 guilders = $1.00 5308 AAO! 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 §. 55OL 5334 
Newfoundland | $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 9042 W022 
Norway 4.375 kroner=$1.00 2286 2457 2327 
Palestine | £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 6 4. 8804 4.4354 
Poland (“General Governorship’’) 1 zloty=RM 0.5000 2, 2000 IRSA Iss4 
{24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks 0409) 
Portugal 115 escudes to the dollar (currency 0667 || 0433 0404 
Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 0052 * O07 * 0071 
Spain 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 013 0560 * 9999 
Sweden. - | 4.20 kronor=$1.00 2381 2390 2380 
Switzerland 4.31 francs=$1.00 2253 2268 
Syria 2.195 pounds= $1.00 57H 7 5020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 babts=£1 sterling 159 4445 41032 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 7500 8011 8024 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 13 [S87 
Yugoslavia: 
Croatia 1 kuna= RM 0.0500 200 (1231 * 0227 
Serbia 1 dinar= RM 0.0500 0200 0231 * 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cabli 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board 
2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 


3 Average for first 8 months only. 


4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board 


5 Average for first 3 months only. 


6 Based on average for pound sterling. 


7? Based on average for French franc 
8 Average for Netherlands guilder 
* Official rate in London. 


1° Based on official rate for pound sterling 


12 Official selling rate 


$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kronor=$1 
3 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only 


Quotations not available after Feb. 16, 1942. 


"!' Average for January-August and November- December 
the official cable rate is 4.18 kronor 
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Harold Jones—Born at Pasadena, 
Calif., February 24, 1909. Attended pub. 
lic schools at South Pasadena, Calif. 
Occidental College, A. B., Princeton Uni- 
versity, A. M., graduate study in ego. 
nomics at American University. News. 
paperman in Washington, D. C., anq 
Southern California. Editor and pub. 
lisher, Temple City (Calif.) Times, 
1937-42. Member, commercial office, 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
China, 1930-31; under associate econo. 
mist, NRA, 1934-35; associate economic 
analyst, REA, 1935-37. Joined staff of 
the International Economics Unit, By- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
February 1942. 

Anthony J. Poirier—Born in Shediac, 
N. B., Canada, October 11, 1897. At- 
tended public schools and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege at Van Buren, Maine. Studied at 
National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City, 1922; Literary University of Seville, 
Spain, 1923: F. S. C. from Georgetown 
University, School of Foreign Service, 
1924. With Equitable Trust Co., Paris, 
1924; car distributor for Ford Motor Co., 
at Pordeaux, France, 1925, and at As- 
nieres, Par‘s, 1926-7. Entered Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, May 
16, 1928, as Special Agent; in 1930 ap- 
pointed Assistant Business Specialist, 
specializing on customs tariffs of Cuba 
and Mexico; later specialized on Argen- 
tina, Brazi', Paraguay, and Uruguay. At 
present Associate Economic Analyst on 
Brazil. 





Nazis Reorganize Shipbuilding 


Changes in the Nazi organization for 
shipbuilding have been announced. Ac- 
cording to an order by the Reich Min- 
ister of Economics, shipbuilding, which 
previously formed a trade group under 
the iron and steel construction group, 
has become an independent industrial 
group (Wirtschaftsgruppe  Schiffbau) 
with headquarters at Hamburg and 
solely responsible for representing this 
branch of ittdustry. The new group 
may take market-regulating measures 
only with the approval of the Minister. 

The group will comprise all undertak- 
ings (private as well as company) en- 
gaged in the production of war vessels 
of all kinds; ships for sea, coasting, river, 
canal, and inland-water traffic, con- 
structed of steel, wood, or reinforced 
concrete, or of composite construction; 
hulls for floating equipment, such as 
dredges and transsh‘pment craft (e. g. 
floating cranes); steam trawlers, whale 
catchers, fishing luggers, and other fish- 
ing craft; floating docks. 

The leader of the Reichsgruppe In- 
dustrie has been authorized to form two 
trade groups within the Wirtschafts- 
gruppe Schiffbau, for sea and inland 
yards, to be known as the Fachgruppe 
Hochsee-schiffswerften and Fachgruppe 
Binnen-schiffswerften, respectively. 
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Dive Bombers from Skimmed 
Milk 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Many plants exist in the United 
States that could be readily converted 
to the manufacture of casein, it is be- 
lieved. A tile-ware plant examined by 
war Production Board officials was found 
to have all the equipment necessary for 
the purpose. 

Argentina — largest producer aside 
from the United States—has a well- 
established casein industry which pro- 
duces almost entirely for export. Its 
product is well known in the United 
States and elsewhere for its uniformity 
and high quality. 


Argentine Method 


In Argentina, casein is precipitated 
naturally by allowing the milk to sour. 
It is then filtered and dried in the sun. 
This is known as the lactic type and 
constitutes the bulk of the output, 
though in late years a few large pro- 
ducers have converted to production of 
the rennet type which results from 
precipitating the protein or curds with 
sulfuric or other acids. 

Argentine casein plants are widely 
scattered about Buenos Aires at a dis- 
tance inland of from 100 to 200 miles. 
Little labor is required in Argentina for 
the extraction of casein. One man, it 
is said, can take care of the coagulating, 
pressing, and grinding at a creamery, 
handling up to 10,000 gallons of milk per 
day. Argentine plants obtain up to 1 
ton of casein from 65,000 gallons of 
skimmed milk. 

As our armament program progresses, 
it is likely that we shall be calling more 
and more upon Argentina and other 
Latin American Republics for the mir- 
acle-product casein which is becoming 
so important in the war effort. 





Dane Cyclists Face Problems 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
buy bicycles in Denmark, says the 
Copenhagen press. Bicycles 10 to 20 
years old are being reconditioned and 
sold, and, in many cases, second-hand 
bicycles are selling at prices equal to 
those paid for pre-war new ones. More- 
over, some of the models being sold are 
obsolete, and it is doubtful whether spare 
parts can be obtained. 

The shortage of rubber for tires has 
added to the problems of the cyclists, but 
there is some hope that this situation 
may be alleviated by the use of a papyrus 
“tube,” recently placed on the market, 
which can be inserted in a tire casing in 
place of an inner tube. It is claimed 
that the papyrus, especially processed 
and said to be waterproof, will make it 
Possible to travel until the tire casing is 
completely worn out. 

The production of a low-cost standard 
bicycle is being considered. Scarcity of 
necessary raw materials makes this a 
dificult venture, however. 
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Norte.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. The 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


|———--- 


| Official A. 
| Official B._- 


| Bid___- 


| Free market ____- 

Controlled 

Compensation 

Curb___. 

Official (2) 

Free market 

Special free market 

Curb ; 

Official es 

Export draft. __- 

Curb market. 

Free __- oe 

Gold exchange 

Mining dollar 

Agricultural dollar - - 

Controlled 

| Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 

| Controlled 

Cuba Peso_. | Free. 

Ecuador Sucre 


Argentina | Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Milreis 
| 


Chile Peso 


Colombia .do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Central Bank (Free) 
Commercial Bank 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso. . Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb. 
Official 
Free 
Peru Sol. _..do 
Salvador Colon. 
Uruguay Peso - -- 


Paraguay Paper peso 


.do 
Controlled 
Free 
Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Central Bank (Official) 


Annual average Average rate Latest available 
quotation 





1940 | 1941 | APr- | May | pate 





: 

| 1942 1942 Date 

| ¥ paren" 19 9 

| 272! on 3.73 | 3.73| 3.73| July 23 

| 428). 423 4. 23 4. 23 4.23] Do. 

| 4.94 

| sia C8 hiii.s d 4.96 \ruly 21 

| 4.387] 4.24] '4.23 4. 24 4.23 | July 23 

| 39.09] 43.38} 46.46] 46.46] 46.46 | June 30 

1 53.83 | 8 55.00 seis S Sith 13h Siet 
56.71 | 54.02} 49.25 | 50.00) 51.50| (13) 
16.500 16.500) 16.500) 16.500) 16. July 18 
Y 650| D 


| 33.04 31. 78 30. 34 30. 53 31. 10 Do. 
31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
$31.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
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f Do. 
| 1.75 | 1.7545] 1.75 1.75 1.75 | July 25 
| 1.755] 1.755] 1.755} 1.755) 1.755] Do. 
(4) (‘) (4) (*) (*) hte Bee 
| 1.88] 1.86 1. 76 1.76 1.77 | July 25 
| §5.70| 5.85 5. 82 5.72 5.63 | Do. 
| 5.62| 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | Do. 

. 90 . 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | July 18 
516.42] 15.00} 1493] 14.10] 14.10] July 11 
615. 44 | Ah etd 
6 15.73 | Salted = cameo 

2.04 | 2.04 2.04 2.04} 204 | July 18 

5.40] 4.86) 4.86 4.86 4.86 | July 25 

5.00| 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00} Do. 
| 6.36] 5.93 5.34 5.42 5.22| Do. 
770.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00} July 4 
17696) Of oa ae inpmod 

6.17} 6.50} 6.50 | 6.50| 6.50 | July il 

26 | 28 } oS8 25 | 25 Do. 

1. 899) 1. 899) 1. 899) 1. 899) 1.899) July 25 

2.66| 231) 19] 190] 190] Do. 

3.19 | 3.26 3.35 | 3.35| 3.35 | July 4 
113.46 | 123.76 3. 54 3.41 3.35 | Do. 





! Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

? For commitments of the Government only. 

+ Established on July 13. 

‘ For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 
1.95. 

5 June—-December. 

6 January-May. 

? Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

* Jan. 1-June 20. 


® Established Mar. 25. 

10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 

1 Jan. 1-June 25. 

1% July 24-Dec. 31. 

13 Middle of June. 

Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 


and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Canada’s Farm- 
Equipment Values 


The value of farm implements and 
machinery owned in Canada in June 
1941 is reported by the Dominion’s 
Bureau of Statistics to have been $468,- 
715,000, compared with $462,120,000 in 
June 1940. The value of machinery in 
each Province in 1941 is shown in the 
following table: 





Province Value 
Prince Edward Island $5, 815, 000 
Nova Scotia 7, 479, 000 
New Brunswick 9, 102, 000 
Quebec 66, 424, 000 
Ontario 116, 689, 000 
Manitoba 47, 608, 
Saskatchewan 116, 405, 000 
Alberta 89, 104, 000 
British Columbia 10, 089, 000 





Typewriters for Americas 


The other American Republics may get 
a substantial supply of Spanish- and 
Portuguese-language typewriters under 
an allocations system being worked out 
by United States Government agencies. 

The United States Board of Economic 
Warfare, it has been disclosed, asked the 
War Production Board for an allot- 
ment of about 47,000 typewriters for ex- 
port. About half of these, it was said, 
may go to the other Americas in accord- 
ance with the United States policy of 
proportionate sharing of scarce goods. 

When manufacture of typewriters in 
the United States was stopped for con- 
version of the plants to war work, stocks 
included about 17,000 foreign-language 
keyboards, including Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Informed sources Said this stock 
of foreign-language machines made pos- 
sible relatively generous treatment for 
the Americas in relation to allocations 
to users elsewhere. 
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U.S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 











Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, August 11, 1942: 


No. 398 (continued)—Current Controls 
Bulletin No. 40. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 40, which is 
reproduced below, with the exception of 
the item, “Transportation Control Ex- 
tended to Port of Exit,” which was pub- 
lished as Announcement No. 398 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 8, 
1942. 


I. Inquiries and Correspondence. 


(a) Requests for information concerning 
the application of regulations to specific fact 
situations, the status of delayed cases, or 
any other inquiry concerning export license 
applications should be addressed to the Ex- 
porters’ Service Division of the Office of Ex- 
ports. Such communications should not be 
attached to an application for license but 
should be mailed in a separate envelope. 
Memoranda attached to license applications 
should be limited to informational data 
relating to those applications and should not 
include inquiries requiring individual reply. 

(b) When inquiries are made concerning 
delayed applications, the following reference 
information is required: 


1. Name of applicant. 

2. Case number assigned on return post- 
card. 

3. Country of destination. 

4. Commodity shown on application. 

5. Date of application. 


(c) A-second application covering the same 
proposed exportation must not be submitted 
pending action on the first application unless 
the Office of Exports specifically requests such 
an application be made. 

(d) All information pertaining to an appli- 
cation for an export license must be attached 
to the license application at the time it is 
originally filed. Additional information con- 
cerning the application for the license will 
not be attached to the application after the 
application has been received in this office. 

(e) This office will not amend applications 
while they are being processed. After a 
license is issued, it may be returned for 
amendment. 


III. Reference Numbers Required on Appli- 
cation for Freight Space. 


In submitting applications for freight space 
(BEW 138), exporters should be certain to 
indicate their own reference numbers in 
answer to question 16 on the application to 
eliminate any difficulty that might otherwise 
be encountered in identifying the processed 
application when it is returned. 


IV. Ship Stores, Supplies, Equipment, and 
Bunker Fuel. 


Departing foreign freight or passenger ves- 
sels operating under United States Maritime 
Commission warrants and, therefore, under 
the jurisdiction of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, may export under general license 
fuel, ordinary ship stores, sea stores, and sup- 
plies for use or consumption on board during 
the outgoing voyage and any immediate re- 
turn voyage scheduled. Equipment and spare 


parts intended for permanent use on such 
vessels and necessary for their proper opera- 
tion may also be exported under general 
license. 


V. Changes in General Licenses. . 
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license 


B unless 
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AQ O14 <3) 
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holstery stuffing 3009 Ei c Do 
Cotton card strips | 3010.4) K | C Do 


Cotton hard wastes of yarn 
and threads, including | 
3010.3} K | Cc Do. 


wiping 
Cotton rags, except paper 
stock 3008 Do 


AF 


Waste, soft, n.e.s 3010. 6 ic Do 
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Drills, twills, and warp 

sateens, bleached, fin- 
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Drills, twills, and warp 

sateens, dyed in the 

piece, finished cloth, 40 

inches wide and _ nar- 


rower 3041.1) K &- Deo 
Drills, twills, and warp 

Sateens, unbleached | 

(gray), 40 inches wide | 

and narrower 3031.1; K | C Deo 
Drills, twills, and warp 

sateens, unbleached 

(gray wider than 40 

inches 4033.1) K ( 1) 
Drills, twills, and warp 

sateens, printed (finished 

cloth), 40 inches wide 

and narrower w4I.2 K ( Do 
Drills, twills, and warp 

sateens (finished clot 

wider than 40 inches 45.1 K 1 C 1) 
Flannels, bleached or co! 

ored ) k ( 1) 
Naipped fabrics ir the 

piece, n.e.S 55.91 K | ¢ 1D 
Sheeting, bleached, 1) 

inches wide and nar- 

rower 42 Ki C I) 
Sheeting, bleached, wider 

than 49 inches 46.11 K | ¢ 1) 
Sheeting, dyed in the 

piece, 40 inches wide and | 

narrower 3042.2' K ( ]) 
Sheeting, dyvedand printed, | 

wider than 40 inches 3047.1; K | ¢ DD 
Sheeting, printed, 40 inches | 

wide and narrower 3013 Ki C Do, 
Sheeting, unbleached } 

(gray), 40 inches and 

narrower 3031.2) K C 1) 
Sheeting, unbleached 

(gray), wider than 40 

inches 3033.2) K | ¢ ay 
lire cord on cones or warps sO17 Ki C Do 
Tire fabrics, cotton (other 

than cord tire fabric), 

n.e.s 30021 K | C Do 
Woven belting for machin 

ery (include duck 

woven, 12 inches and 

narrower 3140) K | C Do 





Shipments of the above commodities, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for 
export prior to the effective date of change, may be 
exported under the previous general license provisions 
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No. 399—Current Controls Bulletin No, 
41. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 41 containing 
the following items: 


I. Revised License Application Form (Form 
BEW 119). 


A revised form of the application for inqj- 
vidual license to export commodities (Form 
BEW 119) is now available. Exporters are 
requested to begin using this revised form 
as soon as possible. Use of this form wij] 
be obligatory for all applications postmarkeg 
September 15, 1942, or later. 

Applicants must answer all questions ap. 
pearing on original and following sheets. 
It should be noted that the back of dupli- 
cate, triplicate, and quadruplicate copies dqif- 
fer from the back of the original. 

The following changes are called to the 
attention of all applicants: 

(a) The space for signature by the appli- 
cant appears only on duplicate and quadru- 
plicate sheets. The quadruplicate sheet is 
necessary only when applying for preference 
rating or other WPB releases. 

(b) Question 6. Space is provided for in- 
dicating reasons for resubmission of appli- 
cation. 

(c) Questions 7, 8, and 9 are revised fer 
clear identification of all parties through 
whom the commodity is to be shipped. 

(d) Question 13. The applicant is to set 
forth the quantity of material to be shipped 
in units as specified in Comprehensive Ex. 
port Oontrol Schedule, and also as cus- 
tomarily used in the trade when these units 
differ. (Example: Paper boxes or grinding 
wheels—state weight in pounds; also quan- 
tity in units.) Variations in such quantity 
are permitted only within the tolerance limits 
described in Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 8, page 82, section 15. However, 
gross shipping weight and cubic measure- 
ments may be approximated. While such 
an approximation is permitted, it is to the 
best interest of exporters, because. of the nec- 
essary shipping restrictions, that these esti- 
mates be as nearly accurate as possible. The 
license need not be submitted for amend- 
ment if actual gross weight or cubic meas- 
urement differ slightly from the totals 
indicated. 

(e) Question 14. The description of the 
article should be complete enough to enable 
a commodity expert to identify the item 
accurately. More than a general or vague 
description is often necessary to relate the 
article to the price shown. Trade names, 
catalog numbers, or other characteristic 
trade identifications should be used where 
they will aid such description. 

(f) Question 15. Unit value should be 
shown except where a large variety of prod- 
ucts within a single Schedule B classification 
make such a break-down extremely difficult. 
In such cases, only total price need be shown. 

(g) Question 21. The method of shipment 
is to be indicated, whether by water, rail, air, 
motor transport, or parcel post. Instead 
of naming the range port from which &hip- 
ment is to be made, the applicant is to in- 
dicate the probable port of exit. If this ts 
changed, however, the license need not be 
amended. It is no longer necessary to in- 
dicate the post office, if shipment is to be 
made by mail. 

(h) Question 24, The applicant is to indi- 
cate whether the material to be exported is 
ready for shipment or in process of manu- 
facture, and, in either case, shall state its 
location. If unmanufactured, he should 80 
indicate. 

(i) Question 27. The applicant shall state 
whether a preference rating or other release 
is needed from War Production Board before 
the commodity can be delivered by the 
supplier. If so, he shall attach PD-1A or 
other forms specified by War Production 
Board. Where no form has been specified, 
but a release is necessary, there should be 
attached to the application a letter in tripli- 
cate requesting such a release and giving 
reasons warranting the release. All requests 
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for release should be submitted through the 
Office of Exports. If a preference rating has 
peen assigned, the applicant is to state the 
ting. 

ert Should be noted that where the appli- 
cant requires a preference rating or other 
War Production Board release, the quad- 
ruplicate copy, signed in ink by the applicant, 
must also be submitted with the original, 
signed duplicate, and triplicate copies. 

Exporters may print facsimile forms with 
printed answers to many of the questions 
if the facsimiles are identical in size, ink 
color, and typographical arrangement. 

For further information regarding the use 
of the revised application form, exporters are 
referred to the instructions set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No. 8 
and Current Controls Bulletins issued sub- 
sequently. 


fl. Foreign Petroleum Industry Materials 
Rating Plan Application for Export Cer- 
tificate (Form BEW-128). 


For the purpose of implementing the For- 
eign Petroleum Industry Materials Rating 
Plan, previously announced by the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Board of Economic War- 
fare, Office of Exports, has published a new 
form titled “Application for Export Cer- 
tificate,” designated as Form BEW-128. At 
the present time, the form has been author- 
ized for use only by foreign petroleum op- 
erators filing application for priority or 
allocation assistance and authority to export 
on Form PD-311 under the Foreign Petro- 
leum Industry Materials Rating Plan. 

Form BEW-128 serves two purposes: First, 
ijt constitutes the only means by which an 
applicant may apply preference ratings previ- 
ously issued by the War Production Board 
on Form PD-311 to deliveries of the articles 
and materials enumerated; second, it con- 
stitutes an export license permitting ship- 
ments of the articles and materials enu- 
merated to the consignee in the country of 
destination indicated. 

Form BEW-128 has been published in sets 
comprised of five copies of the form and an 
Instruction Sheet giving detailed informa- 
tion as to its use and direction as to how 
it must be filled out. Four copies must be 
submitted to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, Office of Exports, Washington, D. C., the 
fifth is for the applicant’s own file. If the 
applicant is in proper form, the Board of 
Economic Warfare will issue to the appli- 
cant and send to the person or firm named 
on the form, two certificates: one, the orig- 
inal, will constitute the Export License; the 
other, the quadruplicate copy, will constitute 
the Certificate of Assignment of Preference 
Ratings. When the applicant, or other per- 
son or firm named on the form, receives the 
two certificates, he should retain the Export 
License (Original) and present it to the Col- 
lector of Customs at the point of exit when 
the articles and materials enumerated are 
ready for shipment; he must forward the 
Certificate of Assignment of Preference Rat- 
ings (quadruplicate) to the supplier named 
in accordance with the regulation controlling 
the application of preference ratings set out 
in Priorities Regulation No. 9 of the War 
Production Board. That portion of the Cer- 
tificate of Assignment of Preference Ratings 
within the dotted line, including Column 
H of Question 14 and Question 15, contain- 
ing information not required by the sup- 
plier, may be eliminated before the certificate 
is filled with the supplier. 

Attention is directed to Questiorw 14. If 
there is insufficient space to list all items to 
be acquired from a single supplier, supple- 
mentary sheets in form similar to that pre- 
scribed in Question 14 may be used, provided 
such supplementary sheets are securely at- 
tached to the original and each copy of the 
application is identified by case number. 

Foreign petroleum operators may secure 
these forms, upon request, from the Board of 
Economic Warfare, Office of Exports, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The official form may be 
Teproduced provided the reproduction is 
identical in style, size and color. 
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III. WPB Clearance for Holders of SP and WP 
Licenses. 


When the licensees in possession of SP or 
WP licenses submit individual PD—1A forms 
to cover materials which they are unable to 
obtain under their project preference ratings, 
they need not submit individual license 
applications (Form BEW 119). Applicants 
should submit the PD~-1A form to the Office 
of Exports and attach securely thereto a mem- 
orandum indicating that the applicant is the 
holder of a SP or WP license and should 
specify the number of the license. 


IV. Vehicles and Equipment Requiring Rub- 
ber Tires, Casings, and Tubes. 


Effective August 20, 1942, each export li- 
cense application for any vehicle or equip- 
ment of a type requiring rubber fires, casings, 
or tubes in its operation must indicate 
whether or not the applicant contemplates 
the exportation of any rubber tires, casings, 
or tubes mounted on such vehicles or equip- 
ment or otherwise included as part of the 
shipment of the vehicle or equipment. If 
so, the application must state the number 
and the size, ply, and tread design of such 
tires, casings, or tubes and whether they are 
new or used, and should provide such in- 
formation as may be necessary to describe 
them fully. No statement of crude or other 
rubber content is required however. No ex- 
portation of any spare tire, casing, or tube 
will be authorized unless the application 
states facts showing the urgent necessity for 
the spare. This procedure should be used 
only for tires, casings, and tubes intended to 
be used in the operation of the particular 
vehicle or equipment for which an export 
license is sought. 


V. Copper Sulfate. 


Effective August 15, 1942, all general li- 
censes are revoked and individual licenses will 
thenceforth be required for the exportation 
to any destination of copper sulfate (Schedule 
B No. 8201) in quantities exceeding $1 in 
value except in the case of shipments au- 
thorized under General License GUS or exist- 
ing general intransit licenses. Shipments 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports 
of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. For the instructions governing 
shipments valued at $1 or less, see Compre- 
hensive Export Control Schedule No. 8, pages 
76 and 77. 

[Copies of the revised form BEW-119 are 
available at the field offices of the Board of 
Economic Warfare and of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 5—Special U. S. Consular Certificate 
Required on Certain Goods Shipped 
to the United States Under M-63. 
For the present, and until more per- 
manent arrangements are developed, the 
Department of State has notified diplo- 
matic officers in the other American 
Republics that, in connection with the 
administration of General Imports Order 
M-63, as amended, a special consular cer- 
tificate issued by American consular 
officers will be required as a prerequisite 
to the shipment of the following goods 
io the United States: All goods which are 
on List III of General Imports Order 
M-63, as amended, and babassu nuts and 
kernels, cashew nuts and kernels, castor 
beans, cohune nuts and kernels, flaxseed 
(linseed), hempseed, muru-muru nuts 
and kernels, palm kernels, rubber seed, 
sunflower seed, and tucum nuts and 
kernels. 
Consular officers will certify these com- 
modities only after the consignor has 
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declared that he has been assured by the 
consignee in the United States that the 
consignee is a United States Government 
corporation, or other United States Gov- 
ernment agency; is acting as an agent 
for a United States Government corpo- 
ration or other United States Govern- 
ment agency; or is importing a com- 
modity listed above which appears on 
List I or II of M-63 in accordance with a 
contract dated prior to the date on which 
the commodity first became subject to 
that Order; or is importing the shipment 
in question under a numbered letter of 
authorization from the War Production 
Board. 

Upon such representations by the for- 
eign shipper, consular officers will issue 
certificates covering all shipments of 
goods on List III of Order M-63 and the 
other articles mentioned, setting out the 
prescribed declaration of the shipper. 
This certification may be stamped or 
written upon the consular invoice, if 
such document is required for the ship- 
ment in question, or it may be attached 
to the invoice to which it refers. The 
purpose of this certificate is to stop re- 
stricted shipments at the source rather 
than after arrival in the United States 
port of entry. 

On shipments other than those for a 
United States Government cerporation 
or other Government agency, the usual 
consular fee will be charged for this cer- 
tificate by consular officers. 

The responsibility of advising foreign 
exporters as to the possession of import 
authorizations and their War Produc- 
tion Board numbers rests upon the Amer- 
ican importers of the products enumer- 
ated. The form of certification shown 
below has been devised and has been au- 
thorized for use by consular officers in 
the other American Republics. It should 
be understood that these special cer- 
tificates have been authorized for im- 
mediate use and are obligatory on and 
after August 15, 1942. If and when 
formal regulations are issued, official 
notification through the normal channels 
will be made. 


Form of Certificate 


I hereby certify that the shipper of the 
merchandise described herein (invoice No. 
—) has declared that he has been informed 
by the consignee that the importation of the 
goods covered by this certificate meets with 
the requirements of G. I. O. M_63 since 

(a) the consignee is a United States Gov- 
ernment corporation or other United States 


Government agency, viz, the __.___._______-; 
(b) the consignee is acting as agent for 


Fee ES a United States Govern- 
ment ccrporation or other United States 
Government agency; 

(c) the goods are on List I or II of M_ 
63 and are imported in accordance w'th a 


COMNSIACS RINE iin cnn which is prior 
to the date on which the commodity first 
became subject to M-63; or 

(d) the consignee has been granted an 
exemption from the War Production Board 
to .import the merchandise and that the 


letter of authorization bears number 


Signature and tile of 
certifying cOnsular officer 
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Argentina.—The 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 
15, 1942. Opposition must be filed 
before August 17, 1942. 


following applica- 





| 


Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Bishop No. 9—Glass articles in general. 
Durmetal ..| No. 4—Entire class. 

Endura ; No. 18—Entire class. 

Aurora _.....| No. 1—Entire class. 

Aurora... : No. 3—Entire class except kerosene, 
petroleum, naphtha, and deriva- 
tives. 

Farnley ; No. 14—Entire class. 

Amaizo RE No. 22—Entire class. 

Eko _.| No. 1—Entire class. 

York 3 No. 16—Entire class. 

Cusenier ..| No, 23—Entire class. 

Red Eagle No. 12—Automobile spare parts in 
general. 

Soners No. 10—Entire class. 








Argentina.——The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 
22, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
August 24, 1942. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Hamilton | No. 16—Entire class. 
Tropical | No. 18—Entire class. 
Alfa _....| No. 3—Entire class. 
Alfa : No. 13—Entire class. 
Orion ..| No. 20—Radio-telephony and raclio- 
television. 
Granada .| No. 18—Entire class. 
Minerva ...--| No. 7—Entire class. 





Brazil —The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of pub- 
lication. 





Date of 
publica- 
| tion 


Trade- 


font Class No. and commodity 





1942 
No. 17—Office equipment: Files, | July 20 
typewriters, calculating and 
controlling machines, inks, 
printing articles and materials, 
books, stationery, lithography, 
binding of books, didactics and 
drawing. (Industry or com- 
merce.) 
Taurus.._.| No. 12—Sugar bowls (not auto- Do 
matic), pliers, rake, iron rings, 
barbed wire, basins, pails, cas- 
seroles, coffee pots, cauldrons, 
mugs, candlesticks, kettles, 
cups, ladles, padlocks, shovels, 
spoons, mason spoons, screw 
drivers, spanners, wrenches, 
hinges, skimmers, hoes, mat- | 
tocks, chains, links, gas plates, | 
frying pans, locks, soldering | 
iron, iron (except electric), | 
forks, jars, milk pots, files, cop- | 
per pots, hammers, sledge ham- | 
mers, stone hammers, pots, 
pipkins for pap, dishes, plum- 
mets, pickaxes, scoops, screws, 
nails, soap cases, big pots, bowls, 
plates, pincers, faucets, vises, 
little pots, gimlets, all these | 
articles of common metal. } 


Kraft... 
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rk Applications 


Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product | publica- 
tion 
| 1942 
Reumovac_..| Drug store and chemical | July 20 
products. 
Neo-Estrona_|__...do- | Do. 
Saliciartril_._}_..-- do i} Do. 
Gastrovac | .do.. | Do. 
Barbil | -do_.- ; Do. 
Philipen | Stationery, books, printing, | July 22 
etc. 
Filper......-.- 


| Arms . i geil Do. 





“Scrap” Lessons from Brazil 
(Continued from p. 5) 


springs are made of a rectangular sec- 
tion of steel wire. This new development 
shows that the streetcar companies can 
“get by” for a couple of years without 
importing new spring steel wire for this 
purpose—thus reducing imports by about 
860 kilograms of spring steel wire per 
year. (See illustrations. ) 


Transforming Signs 


While the above represent specific de- 
vices and methods of effecting worth- 
while salvage operations, many other 
general steps have been taken by the Rio 
company to reduce the amount of mate- 
rial which must be imported into Brazil 
to maintain its public utilities in good 
condition. For instance, opaque interior 
adjustable route signs for busses are now 
made from repaired scrap translucent 
signs removed from streetcars, thus elim- 
inating the importation of about 30-odd 
meters of high-grade translucent linen 
per year. It has been found that the 
scrapped translucent linen used in pre- 
paring the route signs on streetcars is of 
a quality which, when properly impreg- 
nated, makes excellent linen tape for 
insulating purposes. It is estimated that 
about 16 kilograms of 42-inch tape, 500 
kilograms of 34-inch tape, and 370 kilo- 
grams of 1-inch tape will be eliminated 
per year by the substitution of this 
material. 

Curtains behind the motorman in 
streetcar bulkheads, used to darken the 
front platform while driving at night, 
have heretofore been replaced by new 
material when worn out. Since water- 
proofing is not essential for this require- 
ment, this material is now substituted by 
second-hand curtain material taken 


from the sides of old streetcars, thus 
saving about 150 meters of new curtain 
material per year. 

Glove holders, refractor supports, and 
clamps for lighting fixtures in streetcars 
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and busses heretofore made of copper 
phosphor bronze, and aluminum are now 
being made of galvanized steel plate, 
with a saving of about 154 tons of copper 
sheet, 100 kilograms of phosphor bronze 
sheet, and 50 kilograms of aluminum 
plate per year. 


Steel Replaces Aluminum 


Metal numbers used by the telephone 
companies in the interior of Brazil for 
identifying interurban poles were for- 
merly of aluminum. These are now be- 
ing stamped from scrap-steel sheets, with 
a saving of about 175 kilograms of sheet 
aluminum per year. 

Motormen’s signal bells on streetcars 
used to be made of a special bell meta] 
cast in Brazilian foundries. These bells 
are now stamped from sheet steel, 
thereby replacing 250 kilograms of bell 
metal by 200 kilograms of sheet steel. 

Streetcar tires are built up by electrica] 
welding and returning, thus approxi- 
mately doubling their normal life. 
Broken axles have been successfully 
welded, and it is believed that the re- 
quirements for imported axle steel are 
now reduced to almost zero. 


Well-Equipped Wire Mill 


The Rio de Janeiro streetcar com- 
panies operate, exclusively for their own 
services, a well-equipped wire mill which 
can produce copper wire from No. 30 to 
No. 4 B/S gage and cables up to 19 Strand, 
250 circular mill sections. They are also 
equ'‘pped to carry out triple weatherproof 
plating and triple magnet wire installa- 
tion, and to manufacture many of their 
requirements. This leaves to be im- 
ported only wire-drawing copper rod 
%¢ inch in diameter, or copper ingots for 
rolling into rods. As a result of remoy- 
ing insulation by special solutions and 
by stripping lead sheathing, much old 
wire formerly used only as scrap is now 
butt-welded and redrawn to smaller 
sizes, thus further reducing the imports 
of new copper. 

These companies now have en route 
from New York a small] steel rolling mill. 
Their shops are equipped with adequate 
furnaces, and, on receipt of this mill, it 
is helieved that they will be able to pro- 
duce many small bar and rod require- 
ments from otherwise unusable scrap. 
A somewhat smaller home-made mill 
was developed by these companies dur- 
ing the last World War, and very suc- 
cessful results were obtained, although 
this mill has itself long ago been scrapped 
because its operation was uneconomical 
in normal] times. 

Steel* sheet used for wrapping im- 
ported tin plate and other heavy classes 
of imported materials for shipment is 
now put through a special set of rolls, 
flattened and straightened, instead of 
being thrown on the scrap pile as for- 
merly. After this process, it is usable 
instead of new stock for many purposes 
such as for making meter boxes, pails, 
wheelbarrows, etc. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Books and 
Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
August 8, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
jssued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
jntendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each;. subscription. 
price, $2.75 a year. The August 8 issue 
contains these articles: 


COORDINATION OF RELIEF ACTIVI- 
TIES: Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on War Relief Agencies; 
Establishment of the President’s War 
Relief Control Board. 


STATUS OF AUSTRIA. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN 
COMMISSION. 


LIAISON WITH NETHERLANDS EAST 
INDIAN OFFICIALS. 


AVIATION TRAINING SCHOOLS IN 
MEXICO. 


COMPLETION OF INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY AS A PIONEER ROAD. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF CO- 
LOMBIA. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION MISSION 
TO BOLIVIA. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
THE SOVIET UNION. 


TRADE - AGREEMENT NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH IRAN. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. 


ANALYSIS OF STATE DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1943. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Pubtications 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC AREA—PART I—POPULATION 
AND LAND UTILIZATION. Karl J. 
Pelzer. 1941. 215 pp. Price, $2. This 
volume, the first of a series of four, pre- 
Sents information on the basic trends 
of population and land use in the coun- 
tries of the Pacific. Covers problems of 
occupational distribution, migration, 
land settlement, agrarian organization, 
and agricultural policies and production. 
Of interest to students, officials, and 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


businessmen interested in the future of 
the Far East. 

Available from: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 
E. 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC AREA—PART II—TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND FOREIGN TRADE. Ka- 
trine R. C. Greene and Joseph D. Phillips. 
1942, 208 pp. Price, $2. This volume, the 
second in a series of four, presents in- 
formation on the basic conditions and 
development of rail, road, air, and sea 
transport in the countries of the Pacific, 
together with a review and statistical 
summary of foreign trade, trade control, 
and commercial policies in the Pacific 
area during the past decade. 

Available from: International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 
E. 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMTELBURO’S WEEKLY OILSEED 
INTELLIGENCE. Comtelburo, Limited. 
1942. Price, $8.50 monthly. Mimeo- 
graphed reports issued semiweekly cov- 
ering developments in the vegetable-seed 
oil trade in Latin America, the United 
States, and elsewhere. 

Available from: Comtelburo, Ltd., 66 
Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN ASIA AND NEAR EAST 
POCKET MAP. Rand McNally & Co. 
1942. Price, 50 cents. Measuring 28 by 
21 inches and printed in bright colors, 
this map brings out the strategic im- 
portance of southern Asia and the Near 
East in world affairs. Shows cities, 
towns, rivers, lakes, and political divi- 
sions, and has an index of important 
cities in the margin, 

Available from: Rand McNally & Co., 
528 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





“Scrap” Lessons from Brazil 
(Continued from p. 34) 


Old Tins Serve New Purposes 


Old carbide tins, formerly sold as scrap 
at a few cents apiece, are now cut open 
and rolled, and the resulting stock of 
tin plate serves for many purposes, such 
as making clips for armature binding, 
fins for automobile radiators, etc. 

A special centrifugal casting machine 
has been developed to make high-density 
brass and bronze castings, so that Crown 
gears for busses, formerly imported, are 
now made locally entirely from scrap 
material, and these gears are reported to 
last longer than those formerly imported. 

Shanks of twist drills and similar high- 
grade tools are reforged into many small 
tools and spare parts, all of which were 
either formerly imported or manufac- 
tured from high-grade imported steel. 
Many cutting tools for gear planers and 
similar high-grade tool equipment are 
being cut locally from appropriate sizes 
of imported tool-steel bars, thereby re- 
ducing the demand for finished products 
of this kind from American manufac- 
turers. 

Steel washers and nuts have been de- 
veloped to replace brass ones made from 
special hard-rolled sheet and rod for 
manufacturing gas service cocks, thus 
eliminating the importation of tons of 
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high-grade brass by substituting steel, 
a large part of which comes from scrap. 

Aluminum is being replaced by brass 
for many machine parts, and, in certain 
cases, satisfactory substitutes for alumi- 
num and copper have been obtained 
from steel. A notable case of this kind 
is a telephone cable terminal box in- 
volving some 30 manufacturing opera- 
tions which required annually more than 
1 ton of aluminum and 4 ton of copper 
sheets, all of which have been very satis- 
factorily replaced by steel. 


Redesigning Means Economy 


Clamps for supporting drop wires used 
by telephone companies have been satis- 
factorily redesigned, and galvanized iron 
sheet is used instead of copper sheet. 
Even the dial finger wheels for automatic 
telephones, formerly made of cast alumi- 
num, and the dial number plates, form- 
erly made of enameled copper plate, are 
now manufactured locally from bake- 
lite, thus saving considerable aluminum 
and copper annually. 

Experiments are under way to develop 
a locally manufactured cast-steel tire 
from streetcar wheels. A Sao Paulo 
manufacturer is collaborating in this 
problem, and is already producing what 
appears to be a very useful tire, though 
it is still too early to say how serviceable 
it will be. 

Old streetcar curtains of the Pantasote 
or Du Pont type of impregnated mate- 
rials are being cut up and used as insu- 
lating pads for streetcar motor field coils 
and for insulating wrapping for arma- 
ture coils. Old curtain material is im- 
pregnated with sulphur and rubber, and 
has a relatively high insulating value; 
two thicknesses readily substitute for one 
thickness of impregnated canvas. The 
initial cost of these curtains is 14 times 
the salvage price obtained for old 
curtains. 


Scrap-Sorting Departments 


Special scrap-sorting departments 
have been established (See illustratidbn on 
p. 3), and, while the companies carrying 
out these operations have generally 
counted on using such scrap to the maxi- 
mum utility, as a result of an intensive 
campaign along these lines (started in 
May 1941) an average of slightly more 
than 1 ton of such scrap steel has been 
salvaged each day for use in lieu of new, 
imported materials, in the city of Rio 
de Janeiro alone. In some cases, the 
present methods are more expensive 
than the methods formerly used, in view 
of the present high value of scrap, but 
the policy of these companies is now to 
reduce, regardless of expense, the volume 
of required imports of these materials 
from the United States. 

If the public utilities of Brazil can 
put into effect such a plan to reduce cur- 
rent import requirements for the dura- 
tion—and make it work, and pay—vwe, in 
this country, might find it highly advisa- 
ble and advantageous to follow the exam- 
ple set by our Brazilian neighbors, and 
thereby economize or salvage vast quan- 
tities of strategic metals and other ma- 
terials needed for direct war activities. 
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